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CHAPTER I. 

*POR MY SAKE.' 

Captain Maurice Staunton, left to himself 
on the grassy knoll, hardly knows what to 
make of the interview that has passed. He 
loves the girl after a fashion, but he loves 
himself the better of the two ; and the in- 
telligence he has just received is a great 
shock to him. 

Everil West-Norman, encircled by a magic 
halo of rank and riches, is a divinitv before 
whose shrine he would sacrifice everything, 
even to his own soul; but Everil West* 

VOL. II. B 
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Norman, clad in no panoply but that of her 
own love and beauty, and looking to him for 
protection and support, is quite another 
thing. He may love her under any aspect — 
so he tells himself ; but he cannot afford to 
worship her unless he is paid for it. Born of 
a good family, and a wealthy family, so far 
as its elder branches are concerned, Maurice 
Staunton has been reared in as luxurious as, 
and far more selfish a school than, our hq- 
roine ; and the result of his training has been 
to make him thoroughly discontented with 
his present lot, and disposed to consider him- 
self aggrieved much above the majority of 
his fellow-creatures because he was not born 
with a golden spoon in his mouth. He is 
a younger son, dependent on his own re- 
sources, and every one who is better off than 
himself appears to him in the light of an 
enemy. He knows that he has a handsome 
face and figure, and to enable him to barter 
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these valuable commodities by exchange for 
an heiress has been the constant aim of his 
sister, Lady Russell, with whom he is prime 
favourite. It was to this end she invited him 
to Greenock Park, and, with the aid of hei; 
dear friend Agatha, threw him in Miss West- 
Norman's way ; and to find that he has not 
only wasted his time and energy, but had his 
own wings slightly scorched in the enter- 
prise, is a mortifying discovery to the young 
officer. The first means by which, on being 
left alone, he tries to console himself is by 
swearing heartily at Agatha West. 

* If that confounded little meddler had not 
interfered in the business, I should have heard * 
the true state of the case long ago. But 
trust a woman for making a hash of it if she 
can. And what has Maria been about to 
mislead me as she has done? A curse on 
both of them ! Here have I made that poor 
dear girl and myself miserable for nothing. 

B 2 
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The whole of her fortune ! I am sure Mrs. 
West told me that a portion only went to 
Yalence. But Everil is not likely to be 
mistaken. Thirty thousand pounds ! — lucky 
dog ! — and coupled with such a woman, too. 
I wish I were he!" 

Then he rises, and still ruminating, with 
his eyes upon the ground, begins to walk 
towards the house. 

'But a great chance lies before me yet. 
I shall do as I told Everil. / shall wait. 
Married to Lord Valence under certain con- 
ditions (*' certain conditions," of course, means 
lack of issue), her fortune remains in her own 
hands. Patience — and I shall hold the cards. 
There will be no issue — ^not likely to ; but in 
a few months a widowed, wealthy countess — 
from whose heart I will take good care my 
image has not faded. Dear, sweet Everil ! — 
she loves me — I can read it in every tone of 
her voice — and she is not a woman to forget. 
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The first throw has proved against me ; but 
it is the staying horse that wins. At any 
risks, she must marry her cousin.' 

'Why, Captain Staunton, what are you 
dreaming of ? ' 

Absorbed in his reflections, he has run 
nearly into the arms of the little widow. His 
countenance becomes still more overcast. He 
is not at all in the mood to receive her 
advances with equanimity. 

*I beg your pardon,' he says coldly. 

* What a tone ! Has anything occurred to 
vex you ? Where is Everil ? I called to her 
about' an hour ago to take a drive with me to 
Hereford; but, as there was no response, I 
concluded she was lying perdue somewhere in 
better company than mine. Have you not 
seen her ? ' 

* Miss West-Norman quitted me about a 
quarter of an hour ago.' 

* Where has she gone ? ' 
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^ I don't know/ 
' Why did she leave you ? ' 
'I really cannot inform you.' 
*You haven't quarrelled, I hope?' 
' Certainly not ! What should we have to 
quarrel about?' 

* But there's something strange about you, 
Staunton, that I can't make out,' says Mrs. 
West, as she raises her parasol in order that 
she may scrutinise his features. ' Have you 
and Everil come to. an understanding yet?' 

* Did we ever misunderstand each other ? ' 

* Oh ! you know perfectly well what I 
mean. Have you spoken to her? Is it all 
right ?}' 

' Have I proposed, you would say ? I 
have not.' 

* But why this delay ? ' — anxiously. * Do 
you mean after all to let her slip through 
your fingers?' 

* I cannot tell you.' 
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* How provoking you are ! You talk in 
this way on purpose to tease me! There 
only remains one day between this and the 
twenty-seventh, and you promised me you 
would speak before then/ 

* I have not yet broken my promise/ 

* But do not put it off too long. Everil is . 
a strange, unaccountable kind of creature, 
and were she once drawn into any sort of a 
decision respecting dear Valence, nothing on 
earth would make her retract her word. She 
has such absurd old-fangled notions about 
honour and all that sort of rubbish.' 

' Why are you so anxious she should marry 
me, Mrs. West?' 

* Only for your sake and her own, Staunton,' 
says the widow, blushing and twisting about 
her parasol. ' She loves you so much, you 
could make the dear girl so happy. And 
then look at poor Yalence ! Can I see her 
sacrificed and him too (I have no hesitation 
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in saying " and him too ") for a mere chimera 
— a false sense of right ? You will speak to 
her, dear Staunton, will you not ? ' — sweetly 
— *you will not keep her longer in sus- 
pense ? ' 

* I don't know.' 

* You don't know ! You don't seem to 
know anything this afternoon. You are very 
incomprehensible to me. And I cannot say 
I think you are treating our dear Everil 
well; 

* Miss West-Norman appears perfectly satis- 
fied with my treatment of her. Remember, 
Mrs. West, that you are arguing without 
premises. But I must wish you good after- 
noon. It is nearly five o'clock.' 

* And are you not going to stay to 
dinner ? ' 

* Not this evening, thank you. Maria has 
company, and I promised her to return,' 

* But, Captain Staunton,' — turning to detain 
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^ him, — * you will be here tomorrow, will you 
not?' 

' Most likely; 

' And on the twenty-seventh ? E veril 
would be terribly disappointed to miss you 
on her birthday, and especially with the try- 
ing ordeal she has to undergo. Poor darling ! 
she will need your help to assist her through 
it. Fancy her having to make her little 
confession all* alone ! But with you by 
her side, it will be nothing. I believe her^ 
guardians meet at eleven. Of course you 
will be here by that time/ 

* I shall be ready to support Miss Wesir 
Norman whenever she may require me, Mrs. 
West; you may rest assured of that,' the 
young man replies gravely, as he lifts his hat 
and leaves her. She looks after him for some 
minutes in silence, biting her lip meanwhile. 

* There's been a row of some kind between 
those two people,' she thinks as she does so. 
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* I hope to goodness not a serious one. What 
can it be ? I must find out, and patch it up. 
It would never ' do for them to quarrel just 
now. Everil is capable of anything when 
in a rage. Pshaw ! it can be but a lover's 
quarrel, and they'll be all the fonder for it 
afterwards. He looks as miserable as he can 
be, and I daresay she is crying her eyes out 
upstairs. Perhaps, after all, it's the best 
thing that could have happened. They'll 
become so *' spoony" over their reconcilia- 
tion that she will have the heart to refuse 
him nothing. As soon as I see Everil I shall 
find it all out, and then I can write to Maurice 
by the evening's post.' 

But Mrs. West does not find it all out as 
easily as she anticipates. Everil West- 
Norman appears at the dinner-table, a shade 
paler perhaps than usual, but in, apparently, 
higher spirits than slie has evinced since the 
arrival of her cousin. 
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She laughs and talks with Lord Valence 
without a trace of the reserve or coldness 
that has hitherto characterised her intercourse 
with him, although her wit too often bears 
in it a dash of bitter sarcasm; whilst he, 
relieved by the change in her manner, and 
not guessing at the cause that has occasioned 
it, appears in a better light than he has ever 
done before, 

Mrs, West is fairly puzzled, and though 
she makes more than one attempt to solve 
the mystery, her cousin appears ready 
armed to drive her back from every 
point. 

*My dear, what is the meaning of all 
this?' she asks, as soon as they are alone, 
*Have you and Staunton quarrelled?' 

* Quarrelled !' — with a well-feigned look of 
surprise ; * I and Captain Staunton quarrelled! 
What on earth should we have to quarrel 
about?' 
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They are the same words he used himself 
to her. 

*0h, I don't know, darling, but lovers 
are apt to be a little fanciful. Why didn't 
he dine hereto-night?' 

*Lady Russell has company at Greenock, 
I believe.' 

* Then you expect him to-morrow, I 
suppose ? ' 

*I expect nothing. You know he has 
been used to come and go as he chooses. I 
conclude he will suit his own convenience. 
Why are you so anxious on the subject?' 

' Oh, I am not anxious at all ! Why 
should I be? Only I met him as he was 
going away, and I thought he looked rather 
glum,' 

Miss West-Norman laughs. 

* That was because he was going away, 
of course. You wouldn't have had him 
look pleased, would you ? Alice, dear, do 
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look out some duets; I feel as if I should 
like to rattle away at the piano all the 
evening/ 

* I wish you would persuade Lord Valence 
to play/ says Miss Mildmay. * He sat down 
at the rectory piano the other day when he 
thought we were all out, and my father, who 
overheard him from his study, says he plays 
divinely. I have been longing to Jiear him 
ever since/ 

* I didn't know he could play,' replied 
Everil. *Does he, Agatha?' 

' Oh, beautifully, my dear, when he chooses. 
But poor dear Valence is rather crotchety, 
you know, and it is not often I can persuade 
him to show off before strangers, I am 
almost afraid he would refuse your request/ 

' I don't intend to give him the oppor- 
tunity ; I would much rather not hear him 
play. I hate to see a man perched upon 
a music-stool and twiddling away like a 
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muflic-master. And when he adds aflFectation 
to it, it becomes abominable.' 

* My dear Everil, I didn't say he was 
aflFected. How you do misjudge poor Valence ! 
You can make no allowance for his great 
delicacy.' 

*I didn't know he had any,' she retorts 
quickly, as she crushes up a certain paper 
that lies hidden in her bosom, 

* Oh, Miss Mildmay ! do take her off to the 
piano, and let us have an end of this,' cries 
the widow, with affected indignation. * She 
is altogether too naughty, I shall have to 
send for some one to come back and help me 
keep you in order, Everil. You are too 
much for me alone,' 

* You are too much for me at any time 
when you talk such nonsense,' replies the 
heiress impatiently, as she takes her seat at 

the instrument. 

« 

She plays, or talks, or laughs incessantly 
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during the remainder of the evening, even 
going the length, at last, when Alice Mild- 
may strikes np a waltz, of seizing Agatha 
round the waist, and dancing with her till 
they are both out of breath. 

Mr, Mildmay regards her new mood with 
astonishment ; Miss Strong with pleasure ; 
Mrs, West with secret perplexity and dismay ; 
whilst the Earl is wrapt in contemplation of 
this fresh exhibition of his wayward cousin's 
capabilities. 

* I have never seen the dear girl in better 
spirits,' says Mr. Mildmay, with evident satis- 
fiaction. * Everil is like her old self to-night. 
How charming it is to see the young enjoy 
themselves. Miss Strong.' 

' It is indeed, Mr. Mildmay. It is almost 
suflScient to make one wish oneself once more 
at the beginning of the journey. This looks 
well for the twenty-seventh, doesn't it ? ' 

* Humph ! Does it strike you in that light ? 
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Well ! perhaps so — perhaps. But ' rub- 
bing his chin thoughtfully — * but young 
women ara a puzzle to me ; an incomprehen- 
sible puzzle that I shall never make out/ 

* Hot-tempered, domineering, ** slangy " in 
talk and boisterous in manners,' thinks Lord 
Valence from the sofa, whence he is furtively 
regarding her. * 'Tis a pleasant prospect that 
lies before me. But there is one comfort — 
it will not be for long.' And with a sigh 
he returns to the study of the book which he 
is perusing. 

At last the ordeal is over — ^blessed bed- 
time has arrived, and our heroine, with 
flushed cheeks and feverishly-bright eyes, can 
bid all her guests good-night, and stand face 
to face with her life's future. 

It is a terrible penance she has passed 
through, but she has played her cards well 
and bravely, like many a woman before her, 
and for the first few moments that she is 
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alone she feels almost victorious. For if 
there is a mental fight that sears the freshness 
of the human heart and brings wrinkles and 
grey hairs before their time, it is that which 
so often takes place between a woman's pride 
and love. The grief that we may lawfully 
indulge in may be, for the time being, very 
bitter, but it does not permanently harm us ; 
for Nature's remedies are never hurtful. On 
the contrary, it rather keeps us young and 
sympathetic; for none can act the part of 
comforter like those who remember what they 
have suffered for themselves. But the misery 
that does not disclose its source is quite 
another thing. The heart is well-nigh burst- 
ing to confess it, even to its own shame ; but 
the brain, backed up by pride and a terrible 
fear of what * the world will say,' keeps down 
the heart, and the conflict between these two 
great powers hardens instead of softening, 
and brings every sort of evil in its train. 

VOL. II. c 
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Passive natures sink beneath such a burden ; 
but it makes strong natures reckless. And 
if ever a woman was in a condition to say 
or do reckless things, it is Everil West- 
Norman, on the night of which we are speak- 
ing. She is so excited that she almost dances 
into her bedroom; and so long as Parsons 
is beside her, she hums snatches of songs, and 
rattles about all the silver and ivory para- 
phernalia of her dressing-table, as though she 
were too happy to be quiet. But even the 
tedious process of being undressed by a lady's- 
maid must come to an end at last : and then 
Everil West-Norman is alone. 

Alone ! 

She tries to keep up the little farce with 
herself even then: the humming becomes 
rather more feeble, it is true, and her lips 
quiver as they try to form the notes ; but she 
goes on manfully for a few seconds, till she 
suddenly remembers that the air she is singing 
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is a favourite with Maurice Staunton, and at 
that remembrance breaks down. 

Breaks down as utterly and completely as 
the weakest simpleton that walks this earth 
with a heart within her breast could do, and 
all the more utterly and completely for the 
restraint she has hitherto placed upon herself. 

She does not blame her lover — there is 
no true woman but what can find, in the first 
blush of disappointment, an excuse for the 
man who has deceived her — ^but she blames 
her father, and her fortune, and herself, and 
everybody and thing but Captain Maurice 
Staunton, for the misery that has befallen 
them. 

She wonders why Providence ever brqught 
them together, or why she had not the sense 
to see how events would turn out^ and 
avert them long ago, or the courage to go 
boldly up to her lover and tell him the truth. 
She pours out the vials of her mental wrath 

c 2 
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on the head of Mrs. West for encouraging 
Staunton to come to Norman House ; on her 
guardians, for opposing him ; on Miss Strong 
for not having warned her of the coming 
danger; on the Earl, for not having died 
long ago and left her to her own devices : on 
every one but the real delinquent. She 
cannot recognise the intense selfishness of 
which Staunton has been guilty in engaging 
her affections without any certainty as to the 
issue of his courtship : she mil not see (not in 
these first hours of misery) that he has wooed 
her for her money, and not for herself. She 
can only deplore their mutual ill-fortune, and 
the wicked blindness and hard-heartedness of 
those who have brought it upon their suffer- 
ing heads. She can only weep herself blind 
over the remembered fascinations of her 
admirer, and the prospect of passing her 
life without him. She can only, in fact, be 
miserable ! 
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In the midst of her lamentations (she has 
cast herself across the bed, the better to enjoy 
the luxury of weeping), a knock is heard 
upon her bedroom door. 

She leaps to a standing position and hastily 
dries her eyes. 

*Who is there?' It is Parsons who 
answers—. 

* A note, please miss, from G-reenock Park ; 
and as the man said it was very particular, I 
thought I had better bring it up to you.' 

'Any answer?' 

*No, miss; no answer — only you was to 
have it at once.' 

* Very well ; give it me.' And she opens 
the door only wide enough to receive the enve- 
lope. She carries it to the dressing-table and 
breaks the seal. It is from Maurice Staunton : 

* My dearest Everil, 

*My heart has been trembling with fear 
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ever since you left me this afternoon, lest 
you should have misinterpreted the reason 
of my advice. You think, perhaps, that I 
am cold — indifferent; that I do not feel in 
its utmost bitterness the pang of surrendering 
you to another. Oh ! how little you know 
me ! Could you but read my heart, you 
would see I would rather brave death than 
part with you. But death would be nothing, 
compared with the pain of dragging you 
down to a life of poverty and perhaps of 

m 

struggle. Everil! I have been weak — I 
have been foolish. Led on by my love for 
you, I have said and done things which 
I had the right neither to do nor to 
utter. 

* A thousand times I have warned myself 
of danger ; but I little thought I was court- 
ing danger for you as well. Pity me — and 
try to forgive me. You were born to fill a 
higher and more important station than I 
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can offer you ; and I ought to be proud to 
see you attain it. I am bold enough to write 
this, then, to entreat you to reconsider the 
decision you expressed to me of not marrying 
according to your father s wishes. I know 
that you are brave and strong, and for the 
moment it may appear an heroic deed to give 
up everything sooner than act against the 
dictates of your heart : but think if you will 
be benefited by it. The Earl will usurp 
your fortune ; and shall we (oh, Everil ! may 
I be daring enough to use that word we ?) 
be brought any nearer through your poverty ? 
Rather, will not your refusal to agree to this 
marriage cut off the last ground from 
beneath my feet? 

* Everil, if you will not secure your pro- 
sperity for your own sake, do it for mine ; for 
me, who love you dearer than myself, or how 
could I see you given to another? Under 
existing circumstances, nothing would induce 
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me to marry you. The world has called me 
thoughtless — it shall never say that I am 
wicked. And I love you far too devotedly 
to do you so cruel a wrong. The present, 
then, must be for me dark and gloomy. I 
am a man, and I will bear it as a man ; but 
my future / leave in your hands. If you 
have ever loved me, do not crush the last 
hope I cherish of possessing you. 

* Your devoted 

* Maurice/ 

« « « « « 

She reads this grandiloquent epistle several 

times, and then she falls to weeping over it, 
poor soul ! and kissing it, and persuades her- 
self that the writer is one of the most mag- 
nanimous creatures she has ever known. She 
is a clever woman, but her eyesight is not 
very clear just now, and she cannot perceive 
that Captain Staunton's professions of attach- 
ment will not hold water. 
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On the contrary, she votes him higher- 
minded, more generous, and more unselfish 
than she can ever hope to become; and thinks 
of him, sacrificing all his deepest feelings on 
her account, as of some tender true-souled 
martyr who prefers the fiery stake or the . 
gibbet to a compromise with his great sense 
of honour. 

She passes a miserable night; but it is 
despair, and not wounded pride that fills 
her heart, and she suffers for Maurice 
Staunton as much as for herself. When she 
descends to breakfast the next morning, the 
excited, variable mood has settled down again, 
and she is simply silent and despondent; 
which revives all Mrs. West's fears as to her 
having had a misunderstanding with Staunton. 
There is a great bustle going on, both outside 
and inside of Norman House, that day, 
making preparations for the coming of age 
on the morrow, and the little widow fidgets 
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about incessantly, in her restless anxiety to 
know how it is all to end ; bnt Everil is as 
Tincommunicative as the grave. G-eneral 
Hawke arrives in the course of the afternoon, 
and his first effort is to gain an interview 
with Mr. Mildmay. 

* Well, Mildmay, has the girl told you 
her intentions yet?' 

* She has not said a' word to me on the 
subject.' 

' Nor to the Earl ? ' 

' Nor to the Earl.' 

*She means to take him, then?' 

* I don't think so : she has obstinately 
refused to listen to any of my suggestions 
regarding Captain Staunton, and the young 
man has been here incessantly since your de- 
parture. I am almost sure, too, that Everil 
cares for him. Were it not so, I should still 
hope she might decide in favour of her 
cousin : as it is, I am certain she will not* 
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*Pooh! nonsense! What reason is there 
against it?' 

* She will never act against the dictates ot 
her aflfections.' 

* Pshaw ! what has affection to do with it? 
She is not such a fool as to part with her 
fortune for the sake of a passing fancy. I 
told you she would marry the Earl a month 
ago, and you contradicted me. I repeat it : 
she will marry the Earl.' 

*I hardly know what to say or to wish,' 
replies Mr. Mildmay. * To see her im* 
poverished for the sake of a fellow like 
Staunton would be a terrible misfortune ; but 
to feel that she had sold her affections far 

worse I wish to-morrow were over, and 

we knew for a certainty what she intends 
to do.' 

* She will marry the Earl,' repeats the old 
General, like an obstinate old parrot that 
pertinaciously sticks to one sentence. * But 
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come, Mildmay, let us join his Lordship in 
the grounds. It seems to me that we are 
going to a great deal of useless expense about 
tents. The weather is fine enough. Why 
the deuce can't the people sit under the trees, 
and turn their dinner into a picnic? It 
would be much pleasanter.' 

* But not so complimentary, G-eneral. You 
forget that the majority will be Everirs 
tenants, and to consult their feelings becomes 

« 

a necessity. The arrangements have been 
made upon a scale truly magnificent ; but it 
was our ward's express orders that it should 
be so. She has superintended most of them 
herself. The dancing-booth is like a West- 
JEnd ball-room.' 

* Absurd nonsense ! ' grumbles General 
Hawke, as they leave the room together. 
* And what does his Lordship say to it ? ' 

* Oh, Lord Valence has not expressed an 
opinion on the subject; nor, indeed, has he 
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any right to do so. At what time to-morrow 
do you propose to receive our ward's de- 
cision r 

* At what hour do the guests arrive ? ' 

* The tenant farmers and villagers at 
eleven, the garden-party at three. Dinner 
is to be served for the former in the large 
tent at two, and a dejeHner a la fourchette for 
the latter in the dining-hall at five o'clock. 
I daresay the gentlepeople will have all taken 
their departure by seven. The tenantry will 
remain to dance and enjoy themselves as long 
as they please, but they need npt interfere 
with us. The bonfires are to be lit at ten. 
This is the programme of the day, as far as 
I can remember.' 

* Twelve hours of folly, feasting, and waste 
of money,' grumbles the General. * Well, 
tell Miss Everil from me, Mildmay, that we 
shall be waiting in the drawing-room at ten 
in the evening to receive her decision. This 
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will give her more time for reflection, and 
she won't find it so easy, after indulging in a 
whole day's dissipation, to renounce the 
means by which such an eflfect has been 
produced. I know women better than you 
do, Mildmay/ 

* Perhaps so, General. I will not argue 
the point any further with you ; but I have 
no doubt myself upon the subject.' 

« « « « « 

The twenty-seventh of May passes under 
the most favourable of auspices. Everything 
goes right. The tenantry are enthusiastic, 
and enjoy themselves to the utmost ; the 
company assemble to a man, and do ample 
justice to the dSjedner a la fourchette. No- 
thing fails of the end to which it was ap- 
pointed ; and amongst the crowd, robed in a 
dazzling costume of blue and White, with a 
chip hat crowned with blue feathers shading 
her lovely features, moves incessantly the 
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mistress of Norman House. There is not a 
suspicion amongst the company that her 
tenure of all this property hangs on her 
heart's decision. They believe there is no 
doubt about her inheritance, and, followed by 
many an envious eye, she goes from tent to 
tent to hear her health drunk, and to say 
a few kind words in response. But at last 
her gracious task is ov^r. The tenantry, 
who appear to have consumed sufficient beef 
and ale to last them for a month, have given 
over eating, and lie scattered about the park 
sward recruiting themselves for the pleasures 
of the evening to come ; and the more 
aristocratic of her guests, who have also 
proved by far the more fatiguing to enter- 
tain, have cleared the dining-tables to the 
best of their ability (ladies and gentlemen 
can eat on occasions as well as their poorer 
brethren, and, considering how often the 
occasions arise for them, in a manner that 
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doeft great credit to their powers of en- 
durance), and ordered their carriages to 
drive home. 

Everil West-Norman, harassed, £attigned, 
and now that the inmiediate excitement is 
over, very dispirited, drags her feet wearily 
along the corridor. 

* Evoril, dear, they are waiting for you in 
the drawing-room (you know what for). 
Will you como ?' whispers Alice Mildmay, 
who has boon sent to summon her. 

* In the drawing-room ! ' 

In a moment she has turned so ghastly 
white that her friend thinks she is going to 
fiunt. 

•Oh, Evoril, don't look like that! Are 
you ill? Shall I aUl Miss Strong?' cries 
Alice, as sho throws her arm about her. 

*lll! What nonsense! In the drawing- 
room, did you sny? Well, I am ready* Of 
oourso I aiu roady. I have had long enough 



I 
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to think about it, haven't I? Come, Alice, 
let us go to them in the drawing-room/ 

•But, as she attempts to move forward, she 
staggers against the wall. 

* Everil, you are ill, I am sure of it.' 

* The heat — ^so tired — a glass of water,' she 
mumnirs faintly, as she closes her eyes, and 
lets her head fall backward. 

Miss Mildmay runs to fetch what she 
requires. 

* Thank you, dear,' she says quietly, as she 
returns the glass to her. *I am all right 
now,and the feeUng has passed away again. I 
cannot think how I can have been so foolish 
as to give way to it. Let us go to the draw- 
ing-room at once. Do you hear ? — at once I ' 

And, as though fearful of again disclosing 
her feelings by delay, Everil West-Norman 
marches straight to the apartment in question, 
and turns the handle of the door. 
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CHAPTER n. 

*I DECIDE TO MARRY MY COUSIN/ 

Before proceeding with my story, I should 
like to ask those readers who have accompa- 
nied me thus far to suspend their judgment 
of it, until they learn the reason for which 
various conditions of life, hitherto untouched, 
are woven into the narrative. Much that 
may at first sight appear incomprehensible, 
superfluous, or overdrawn is necessary to the 
plot of the story, and much that is likely to 
provoke criticism will be found to have been 
introduced with a totally different intention 
to that arrived at by guessing. And having 
said so much, I will proceed with my relation. 



I 
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The occupants of the drawing-room are 
awaiting the heiress's final decision with very 
diflferent feelings. Mrs. West has no doubt 
in her own mind what it will be. She has 
been very much put out by the non-appear- 
ance of any of the Greenock Park people 
at the fSte champHre that day ; but Lady 
Russell has sent her a note, explaining her 
absence on the score of illness in her nursery ; 
and Agatha can well understand that Captain 
Staunton would feel it to be better taste 
in him to keep away on the occasion. He 
would wish Everil's friends to suppose that, 
if she was determined to give up everything 
for his sake, she was entirely unbiassed in 
her decision by his immediate influence. And 
that Everil does so intend to give up every- 
thing rather than himself, Mrs. West is per- 
fectly certain. 

True, that her behaviour has appeared 
rather incomprehensible during the last few 
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days, that her eyes have been red with 
weeping, and her manner cold and con- 
strained; but Agatha attributes these phe- 
nomena to the struggle with which she must 
necessarily decide between retaining her for- 
tune or Maurice Staunton. But that, after 
all her opposition on the subject, and deter- 
mination to have her own way, she can end 
by resigning her lover, is an idea that has 
never seriously entered the widow's head. 
Everil may feel it — it is impossible that she 
cannot feel it ; but the enormity of the sacri- 
.fice will only add to its value in her eyes, and 
she will be true to Maurice and to herselfl 
So Mrs. West, clad in the palest of peach- 
blossom costumes, covered with the softest 
of lace, sits close to her beloved brother-in- 
law, smiling furtively at her coming triumph, 
and ready to act the ministering angel to 
Lord Valence as soon as ever the inevitable 
blow shall have descended on his head. The 
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Earl himself is in reality 'the most assured 
on the subject of all there. Agatha West, 
in order to prevent any interference on his 
part, has so impressed the fact upon his 
mind that his cousin has never dreamed 
of doing otherwise than fulfil her father's 
wishes by marrying him, that he is simply 
awaiting his fate with the sublime submission 
of indiflference. Mr. Mildmay, on the con- 
trary, is strongly agitated. He loves his 
ward only second to his daughter, and the 
idea that she should marry Lord Valence 
against her inclination, or give up everything 
for the sake of Maurice Staunton, is equally 
distasteful to him. He walks restlessly up 
and down the room, thinking one moment 
that Everil had better ten thousand times 
over marry the Earl without love than 
Captain Staunton with ; the next, that no 
blessing can possibly follow a union entered 
ipito for mere calculation, and that the girl 
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will be happier penniless with a pure con- 
science, than if she began life on false 
pretences. Miss Strong somewhat shares his 
feelings ; but the feminine love for rank and 
riches predisposes her to hope that her pupil's 
decision will be in favour of the Earl, and not 
for that 'forward and presuming Captain 
Staunton.' She sighs over the misfortune 
that has befallen Everil in having conceived 
a predilection for the young oflScer, but 
fancies, woman-like, that if she had the 
management of aflfairs put into her hands, 
everything would turn out right in the end, 
and the Earl and Coimtess live happily for 
ever afterwards. Still, the old lady is very 
anxious and unhappy, and keeps furtively 
wiping the corners of her eyes with a frag- 
ment of cambric handkerchief, and hoping 
that no one observes her unusual agitation. 
No one does observe it, for everybody is 
occupied with his own thoughts, and on 
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the tiptoe of expectation. Only Mr, Thor- 
neycroft, the family solicitor, Mr. Craven, 
the Earl's legal adviser, and old Greneral 
Hawke treat it as a mere matter of 
business. 

* You have both made yourselves well ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the late Mr. 
West-Norman's will, gentlemen,' says the 
latter loudly ; * and the young lady is per- 
fectly familiar with them also, so we need 
have no recapitulation. We need nothing 
now but her signature and that of Lord 
Valence, and our business is completed. 
Where's the pen? Has any one been sent 
to call Miss West-Norman ? We only want 
her name placed here. It won t take her a 
minute, and then the job's over. Does she 
know we are waiting?' 

* I have sent my daughter to fetch her,' 
replies Mr. Mildmay. * But, General, it 
appears to me you are taking Everil's 
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consent as too much a matter of certainty. 
Remember, we have to ask for her decision 
first. I am not quite sure myself of what it 
will be/ 

* But I am quite sure, sir, and I've told you 
so a dozen times already. She'll be Lady 
Valence within the month, I wish I had a 
clear thousand standing on the event/ 

* Ladies' fancies are uncertain things to bet 
upon, General,' observes Mr, Thomeycroft, 
smiling. * I'd as soon back a shifting 
sand.' 

* Not if it carried gold with it,' growls 
General Hawke. * Metal is the best ballast 
for women's minds — if they have such 
things.' 

* I think it would bo as well to leave this 
discussion to another opportunity,' says Lord 
Valence, with a frown. When General 
Hawke prophesied that his cousin would 
bear his name within the month, he started ; 
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it brought the contingency so vividly before 
him ; and what followed seems like an insult 
to his future wife. 

* Greneral Hawke is always so terribly hard 
upon us poor women,' simpers the little 
widow, hating him in her heart for the assur- 
ance with which he has spoken. 

* Here is Everil,' says Mr. Mildmay, as the 
door suddenly opens, and the heiress, followed 
by Alice, stands amongst them. 

Lord Valence is about to rise to meet and 
lead her forward ; but Mrs. West pulls him 
back. 

* Don't do that, Valence, for Heaven's sake ! * 
she whispers. 

* Why not ? Why do you detain me ? ' 
'Because — ^it is not yet a settled thing, 

remember. She has still to announce her 
decision ; and if it should not be — ^though of 
course it will — but you might place her in 
an awkward position, poor girl; and, oh! 
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Valence, don't make any advances till you 
hear what she has to say.' 

*I cannot now; you have eflfectually pre^ 
vented it ; the time is past/ he repKes some- 
what hastily, as he reseats himself. * But I 
wish you wouldn't always interfere with 
everything I wish to do or say, Agatha.' 

* Oh ! Valence ! how can you ? ' she 
whispers reproachfully; but he has turned 
his back on her, and fixed his eyes on Everil 
West-Norman. 

She is standing in front of her guardians 
and the lawyers, supporting herself by rest- 
ing one hand on the table. Her face is ex- 
ceedingly pale, and the yellow lamplight 
behind which she stands makes it look still 
paler; but her features are almost stern in 
their composure. 

* I have just been telling these gentlemen,* 
commences General Hawke, after a rapid 
survey of her countenance, * that as both they 
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and you are perfectly well acquainted with the 
contents and provisions of your late father's 
will, there is no need of recapitulation.' 

* But merely as a matter of form, my dear 
sir,' interposed Mr. Craven. * Mr. Thomey- 
croft and myself, who are summoned as 
witnesses — although of course we have every 
&ith in your assertion of this young lady's 
knowledge of the conditions under which ^ 

The General is beginning to storm, and 
Mr. Mildmay to remonstrate ; but the girl's 
voice silences them both. 

* Bead it through,' she says quietly, as she 
points with her finger to the document in 
question. 

The lawyer begins. 

* Won't you sit down, my dear ? ' whispers 
Mr. Mildmay, as he pushes a chair towards 
her; but she waves him off, and remains 
standing. The tedious will is read through 
by the lawyer, who appears to spin out the 
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words as slowly as he possibly can. TLe 
conditions, involved and wrapped up in 
sentences of extraordinary length and in- 
soluble meaning, are repeated again and 
again, until the brain aches with the endea- 
vour to unravel and make them clear. But 
the final intention is plain enough: that 
Everil West-Norman must marry Bernard, 
Earl of Valence, or lose her fortune. And as 
the long list of the property to be forfeited is 
drawled through Mrs. West grows hot and 
uneasy, and fidgets on her chair, and trusts 
that the heiress's thoughts are wandering 
away to Maurice Staunton, or anywhere, 
rather than fixed on the awful loss she will 
sustain in keeping faith with him. 

Everil hears it to the end, unmoved. Then, 
as the lawyer finishes and lays the parchment 
on the table, she essays to speak, but no sound 
issues from her lips. 

* Now this, as it appears to me, most un- 
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necessary formula, has been gone through,' 
commences General Hawke with a scowl at 
ThorDey croft. 

* But as a matter of business, my dear sir, 
a matter of business/ says the lawyer depre- 
catingly. 

* We only wait for your final decision and 
signature to end the matter.' 

Agatha West has crept round from the 
other side of the room, and put her arm about 
Everil's waist, as though to support her. 

* Courage, dearest ; cpurage ! ' she whispers. 
'I have no need of support, thank you,' 

replies the heiress, as she disengages herself 
from the widow's clasp. 

'Ah! you think of him; and that is 
enough for you,' continues Mrs. West. * Be 
brave, darling, and remember that I am close 
by and feeling for you.' 

* Come, young lady. I suppose you have 
thought this matter well over. You needn't 
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keep us waiting longer than neoessary/ says 
General Hawke. *What is your decision?' 
' * / will marry my cousin V 

Mrs. West's face undergoes all manner of 
changes. 

* Everil ! Everil ! what are you saying ? 
Don't let them frighten you into consenting 
against your will/ 

*It is not against my will.' 

* But you can never mean it ! Think of 
poor Maurice.' 

* Be quiet. I do think of him.' 

* My dear girl,' says Mr. Mildmay in a low 
tone, taking her hand in his own, Hell me 
that you are not acting from undue pressure 
— ^that this decision comes from your heart.' 

* Where else should it come from ? ' she 
replies hurriedly, as she wrenches her hand 
out of his. *Am I not a free agent? 
Greneral Hawke will agree with me that it 
is only right I should submit to be guided by 
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those who know better than myself and 
carry out my father's wishes in this matter ? ' 

* Assuredly it is, my dear ; and I always 
said you would do so/ (* So much for your 
doubts,* adds the General, snapping his 
fingers at Mr. Mildmay.) ' And now, before 
you sign these papers, let us hear you once 
more tell us what you have decided to do.' 

* / decide to marry my cousin^ Lord Valence^ 
she repeats steadily, though she does not cast 
a glance at him the while. He has been 
standing since the first announcement of her 
intention, and now he comes forward and 
tries to take her hand; but Everil puts it 
quickly behind her, and regards him with a 
look that is almost defiant. And any one 
near enough to her at that moment might • 
hear her say between her teeth, *For your 
sake — ^for your sake,' before the look of 
defiance faded away to give place to her 
former expression of set resolution. 
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* I have to congratulate yon, my Lord,* 
Bays the General grimly. And then the 
papers for signature are placed before the 
cousins, and the pen is passed from Lord 
Valence's hand to hers. As Everil takes it 
she puts out her left hand blindly, as though 
seeking for the support of some one, and 
Miss Strong (who, inwardly elated at the 
turn matters have taken, has drawn near in 
order to be the first to whisper good wishes 
in her pupil's ear) catches it between her 
own and holds it firmly. The tenacious 
grasp with which it clings to hers nearly 
upsets the old lady's equilibrium, though the 
signature of the right hand is very tremulous 
and unlike Everil's usual writing. Her task 
concluded, she turns abruptly from the table 
and stumbles into the arms of her duenna. 

* Oh, my dear ! my dear ! I do hope that 
you will be happy ! ' ejaculates the old 
woman, half crying over her; *for though 
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I've never been through it myself, I know 
many that have, and can imagine what it is. 
And it's all a lottery, my love ; but I'm sure 
you've drawn a prize, and I hope God will 
bless your union with him, and send you 

every blessing this life can afford.' 

* 

* Hush ! hush ! Pray don't say that. I 
have done what they wished, and there's an 
end of it,' replies Everil as she disengages 
herself from Miss Strong's embrace. 

* Come, madam, there's nothing to cry for 
in your charge being made a countess,' says 
the General, with his usual coarseness. 
' There's many a woman would be glad to 
stand in her shoes, even if they don't fit to 
a nicety.' 

Again is Lord Valence's sense of delicacy 
shocked. He does not love his cousin, but it 
is sacrilege to hear their contemplated union 
spoken of like this. 

' Since the business for which we met is 
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concluded/ he remarks loftily, * I think, 
Hawke, we had better adjourn and leave the 
ladies to themselves. Will you conduct these 
gentlemen to the library ? — and Mildmay and 
I will join you there. Good evening.' 

He raises his cousin's passive hand to his 
lips as he speaks, and, accompanied by the 
other men, quits the apartment. 

The four women are left standing there 
by themselves. Dead silence at first reigns 
amongst them: ,then it is broken by Alice 
Mildmay bidding Everil good-night in a timid, 
uncertain manner, as if she did not know if 
she might add congratulations to it or not, 
and taking her departure for the rectory. 

The silence settles down again. 

Everil stands by the table twisting a paper- 
knife about in her hands. Mrs. West sits on 
the farthest sofa gloomy and absorbed. It is 
evident they intend to speak to each other — 
by-and-by. 
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Miss Strong gives an uneasy cough, and 
rises. She is evidently de trop. * It is very 
late,' she remarks in passing, *and Everil 
must be in want of rest.' Everil thanks her 
blandly^ but denies the charge, and in another 
moment Miss Strong's place knows her no 
more. 

Then they are together and, alone. 

The storm bursts. 

* I never could have believed it I ' exclaims 
Agatha West between her teeth, as she leaves 
her seat and confronts the heiress at the table. 
* JSTo, not if the Archangel Gabriel himself had 
descended to tell it me. I cannot believe it 
now. It appears almost incredible.' 

* Of what are you speaking ? ' demands her 
companion, professing surprise. 

* You know ! Of your deciding to marry 
Valence. And after all the encouragement 
you have given Maurice Staunton; the 
way in which you have led that poor young 
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fellow on — making him believe that you 
intended to give up everything for his sake 
— just to throw him over at the first oppor- 
tunity ! I thought you were more womanly 
— more generous — ^more true.' 

*Stay, Agatha/ interposes the heiress, 
still, to all appearance, unmoved. * Who 
told you I had promised all this to Captain 
Staunton ?' 

The widow pauses. When she comes to 
think of it, it would be awkward to have to 
disclose how she came by her information. 

*Why, of course you did,' she answers 
with feminine logic. * Everybody in the house 
could see it. You have been together 
morning, noon, and evening for the last 
month, spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, and now you ask who told me you 
were fond of one another ! Why, the poor boy 
dotes on you, and you would break his heart 
and ruin all his hopes for the sake of mere 
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wealth! I thought better of you, Everil. 
I thought that, with your strong raind and 
independent spirit, you would be brave 
enough to defy the world for the sake of the 
man you loved/ 

^ And how do you know I am not defying 
it?' demands Miss West-Norman quickly. 

* For a coronet with thirty thousand a 
year,' retorts the widow, * That is your 
notion of defying the world, perhaps; but 
a real affection would have preferred to pass 
through life penniless sooner than resign the 
creature that it clung to/ 

* And why did you not speak as plainly to 
me before ? You have encouraged Maurice 
Staunton to come here by every means in 
your power; but you h^ve been careful at 
the same time to place before me all the 
disadvantages of marrying him, and the 
assurance that in the end I could only act 
as I am acting now, and fulfil the last wishes 
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of my father by becoming the wife of my 



cousin.' 



* Why did not I do so ? Because I thought 
it was my duty to place Valence's cause 
before you in the best possible light; but I 
never thought for a moment you could be 
so untrue to your own heart as this evening 
has proved you. To make love to a man in 
the most open and indecent manner, knowing 
you were on the verge of accepting another 
— to draw him on to make love to you under 
false pretences ' 

* Stop, Agatha,' says Miss West-Norman 
haughtily. * I will permit you to proceed 
with this subject no longer ; you have already 
said more than enough. I do not consider 
that I owe you any explanation in the 
matter; but for — for — Captain Staunton's 
sake, and to prove that I think too highly 
of him to jilt him in the heartless manner 
of which you accuse me, I will tell you one 
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thing — ^that he not only knew of my inten- 
tion to accept my cousin's proposals, but 
approved of it/ 

* Staunton approved of it ! But it is im- 
possible/ cries the widow, ^How did it . 
come about? When did you speak to him 
of it ? What made you change your minds 
so suddenly ?' 

* I shall tell you no more than I have done 
already/ repKes Miss West-Norman, with a 
trembling lip, . ^It is sufficient for you to 
know that your accusations against me are 
unfounded, and that I have not wronged 
your friend, nor he — he — me — — ' 

* Everil ! you love Maurice Staunton still/ 

* Who denies it ? ' she says, as her calmness 
gives way before the bitter recollection of her 
unfortunate attachment, 

Mrs. West is by her side in a moment, 

* My dear girl, it is some wretched quarrel 
that has made you act against your own 
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feelings in this manner. It will all come 
right, Everil ; I will answer that it shall all 
come right. I will see Maurice to-morrow, 
and tell him how you are suflFering, and we 
shall have him at your feet again before the 
day is over.' 

* You will do no such thing, Agatha,' says 
the heiress quickly, as she dries her eyes. 
* Captain Staunton and I have had no 
quarrel : we have simply determined on what 
was best to be done for both of us, and I 
have done it, and there can be no alteration.' 

* Nonsense, darling ! You're thinking of 
the signature, I suppose ; but Valence would 
let you off that directly, if I asked him.' 

* Valence would let me offV says the girl, 
with a look of scorn. * And do you think I 
am so feeble-minded a creature, Agatha, as to 
sign with my hand one moment what I would 
go down on my knees the next to be excused 
from ? Do you suppose I met my guardians 
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this evening without previously weighing the 
consequences of what I was about to do? 
How absurd of you! 'I have passed my 
word, and nothing on earth would make me 
now retract. I have promised to become 
Countess of Valence, and Countess of Valence 
I shall be. Any other ideas that I may have 
entertained are as entirely swept off my mind 
now as if they had never been there. I shall 
marry my cousin.' 

Angry words in answer are bubbKng to 
the very verge of Mrs. West's lips ; but one 
thought restrains them. The future Lady 
Valence stands before her^ and the future 
Lady A^alence is a person to be conciliated, 
not defied ; so she swallows her indignation, 
and sighs instead of scolding. 

* Well, dear, you are of course the best 
judge of what is calculated to form your own 
happiness ; and if poor dear Valence could 
only see it, he is a very fortunate man. And 
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as for poor Maurice, broken hearts don't kill, 
do they ? and he must try and get over his 
disappointment, as other men have done 
before him, though I don't think he is a man 
who would easily forget. I wonder what 
dear Lady Russell will say ; she does so dote 
upon her brother.' 

* Don't waste any more time in speculation 
td^night, Agatha. It is past twelve, and we 
are both tired. But remember one thing: 
my resolution has been formed and taken, 
and nothing will make me change it now. 
Further, I must forbid you even to mention 
such a possibility to me again. G-ood-night.' 

And without proffering her usual embrace, 
Miss West-Norman leaves the room. It is 
not too much to say that the look the widow 
throws after her is one of positive 
hatred. 

* So she said with respect to her determina- 
tion not to marry Valence,' she thinks, as 
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she lingers a moment when they have parted ; 
*and yet she veered round like a weather- 
cock. Can she have had it in her mind to 

fulfil her engagement all along ? Hardly ; 
she is too bold to act a falsehood. But how 
can this have come about? All the plans 
I have thought out, and the trouble I have 
taken, wasted. I must see Maurice at once. 
I will go over to Greenock the first thing 
to-morrow, and speak to him on the subject. 
She cannot have acted with his free consent. 
They have had some lover's quarrel, and 
he has told her in his anger to do as she 
pleases; and she has braved it out. If that 
is the case, his presence will soon melt her 
resolution into thin air again, and I will 
persuade Valence to offer to release her from 
her promise. It's a dangerous game to play ; 
but for Arthur's sake what would I not 
stake, even to my own salvation ! He shall 
not be cut out of his dead father's inheritance 
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until no power on earth can prevent it ; and 
the powers of earth have a great deal in their 
hands, if they only know how to exercise it. 
The game is not quite lost yet.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

* COME, MRS. WEST, LET IT BE A BARGAIN.' 

The fatigue and excitement of the preceding 
day have caused the inhabitants of Norman 
House to feel lazy ; and whether they sleep 
well or otherwise, it is late before they are 
stirring on the following morning. Mrs. 
West is the first to rise. Surprise and specu- 
lation have combined to render her wakeful, 
and her eyes are open almost as soon as the 
sun shines in at her window. She cannot 
rest till she has seen Maurice Staunton, and 
received some explanation from him of the 
extraordinary change in Everil's opinions, 
and, apparently, his own. So she dresses 
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quickly, with a view to slipping out of the 
house before the object of her morning drive 
can excite attention. Her little Arthur, 
flushed from his long, quiet slumber, lies in 
the bed she has just quitted. 

As the mother turns to leave the room she 
stands and gazes at him for a moment fondly. 
His dark, tangled hair is cast about the 
pillow; long lashes shade his crimsoned 
cheeks; his rosy lips are parted; he looks 
like a sleeping cherub. The boy is, without 
doubt, a very handsome child, and as Agatha 
regards him tears rise to her eyes from proud 
affection. 

* My darling,' she whispers, * my own sweet 
boy! I would die for j^ou.' 

No one in this world is utterly bad; no 
one is utterly untrue. Agatha West is about 
as good a specimen of an unscrupulous, un- 
feeling, deceitful woman as human nature has 
ever produced ; and yet, for the sake of her 
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oflFspring, she aflfirms, with real tears in her 
eyes the while, that she could die — ^and she 
means it, too, Arthur is her world, her God. 
The little unconscious child has the power to 
make his mother true — not to herself, for her 
natural tendencies are to deceive — but to him. 
As a wife, as a friend, as a confidante, Mrs. 
West is unfit to be trusted : she can lie, act, 
mislead, and betray with the easiest of con- 
sciences, yet she is a faithful mother. All 
her affections and interests are centred in her 
boy. Were he starving, she would steal for 
him; had he an enemy, she would murder 
him; were he threatened with danger, she 
would lay down her life for him. Her devo- 
tion for Arthur, to whose father she was 
completely indifferent, is the one divine 
spark in her nature that preserves her from 
becoming (peachy-faced, pretty little woman 
though she be) lower than the beasts that 
perish. And this insight to her feelings will 
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explain her ardent desire to keep her brother- 
in-law from marrying, and leaving an heir to 
inherit his title. 

She linked her fate to that of the Honour- 
able Arthur West, not because she loved him, 
but because he was the only brother of a 
weakly and unsociable young earl, of whom 
long days and a happy married life were 
prognosticated by no one ; and for the remote 
chance of becoming a countess, the pretty, 
hard-worked governess would have sacrificed 
her soul. But the ambitious dream faded. 
Arthur was the first called upon to quit this 
scene of small hopes and petty struggling ; 
and he left a widow ambitious still, it is true, 
but no longer for herself. All her wishes 
then were turned in the direction of pre- 
serving the title for Arthur's son. All her 
aim and object since have been to force the 
course of events into the same direction. She 
has obtained an influence over the mind of 
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her dreamy, mystic brother-in-law, more 
because he values her professed aflfection than 
her advice; because she has relieved him 
also of all trouble with respect to the charge 
of his establishment; and evinced a lively 
interest in the pursuits and studies that occupy 
his mind to the exclusion '^f all outside things. 
Lord Valence is not particularly attached to 
Agatha, but he thinks that he could not do 
without her ; and she takes good care, by 
means known best to herself, to keep up 
the delusion. If she could only prevent the 
Earl's marriage with Everil West-Norman 
from taking place, all, she believes, would be 
well. She knows it would be no use attempt- 
ing to persuade Lord Valence to act contrary 
to his notions of equity and honour, and 
therefore she has not tried in auy way to bias 
his actions, but has worked with every ex- 
pectation of success on the heiress's sense of 
pride and love of mastery instead. With 
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this end in view she has spent a couple of 
months at Norman House ; with this end in 
view has encouraged the attentions of Maurice 
Staunton, and removed every obstacle that 
appeared in his pathway. And now to find 
her house of cards has toppled down ; that all 
her time and trouble have been wasted ; and 
Everil has dared to fight her with her own 
weapons, and take her in by consenting to 
become Lady Valence, is a denouement of 
which the little widow never dreamt; that 
has been disclosed so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as almost to take away her breath. 
But she still cherishes a faint hope that the 
lovers may be brought together again, and 
Everil's feelings made to get the better of her 
judgment. But in order to acicomplish this, 
the intrigante must have an interview with 
Captain Staunton. It is a hazardous game 
she is playing, and as, bonneted and shawled, 
she creeps downstairs and enters the break- 
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fast^-room, she feels it to be so. The sleepy- 
faced footman whom she summons to provide 
her with coflfee and rolls, opens his eyes to 
their widest to see one of the ladies down so 
early as nine o'clock, after ten hours of 
incessant exertion ; but he does as she requires 
him, and takes her order to the stables for 
the pony-carriage tq be round at the door as 
soon as it can be got ready, Mrs. West 
knows she is not overstepping the bounds of 
etiquette at Norman House by issuing such 
an order without any reference to its mistress, 
for Everil is a large-hearted and minded 
hostess, and always wishes her guests to be 
as much at home as she is herself. 

As Agatha steps into, the carriage, she 
desires the footman, should any inquiries be 
made^ on the subject, to tell Miss West- 
Norman she is gone for a country drive, but 
as soon as the coachman has entered the lanes 
that surround Norman House she desires him 
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to take her ta Greenock Park, On her way 
there she weaves a plausible little tale of 
anxiety for the health of dear Lady Russell's 
children to account for her early appearance ; 
but she finds the whole family at the break- 
fast-table, and so eager to learn all about the 
festivities of the day before, that, for once in 
her life, she is saved firom telling an untruth. 
Sir Henry, who has not been let into the 
secret of Captain Staunton's flirtation with 
the heiress, condemns loudly the laziness of 
his brother-in-law in having made the measles 
an excuse for not going to the party without 
his sister's company, 

'I was twenty miles the other way on 
business, unfoi:tunately for myself,' continues 
the baronet, * or nothing should have induced 
me to miss it. I consider Miss West-Norman 
the handsomest woman in Herefordshire; 
and Valence is not a bad-looking fellow. 
They'll make a fine couple ! Lucky dog, to 
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get wealth and beauty at once. It is not 
every one has his good fortune/ 

* Is there no hope, then, for my poor dear 
Maurice?' whispers Lady Eussell plaintively 
to her friend, whilst Captain Staunton frowns 
and pulls his moustache and glares out of the 
open window. 

* There may be ; I cannot consider it 
settled even now. But why was he not pre- 
sent yesterday?' 

* He will not tell me/ in the same tone ; 
* I think she must have refused him/ 

* Impossible ! I am sure she hasn't ! But 
there is some misunderstanding between 
them, which perhaps I can remove. Dear 
Lady Eussell, do contrive that I may have a 
private interview with him.' 

Her friend's only answer is a squeeze of 
the hand, but Mrs. West is satisfied, and 
talks cheerfully during the remainder of her 
visit. It is for this reason that, as she rises 
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to go. Lady Russell urges her brother to take 
the widow down to the flower garden. 

* I have a new bed of roses this year that 
is perfectly enchanting. I would go with 
yon myself, dear, but I must pay my morn- 
ing visit to the nursery. No ! Henry, I 
cannot spare you as well as Maurice ; besides, 
the doctor will be here directly and want to 
speak to you. Grood-bye, dear Agatha, and 
do not let so long a time elapse before you 
pay us another visit; and mind you take 
care of Mrs. West, Maurice, and see her 
safely into her carriage.' 

And so the two plotters are left to each 
other s company. Agatha does not speak 
until they are well out of sight and hearing, 
and then she dashes into the subject at 
once. 

* Captain Staunton ! what on earth is the 
meaning of all this? Why were you not 
at the fete yesterday?' 
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* Because I knew my presence would not 
be welcome.' 

*But why? Have Everil and you quar- 
relled ? You promised me you would speak 
to her before the twenty-seventh, and now: 
the twenty-seventh has come and gone with- 
out a sign from you. And do you know 
what the consequence is ? She ha^ agreed 
to marry Valence.' 

* I concluded she would do so.' 

* But, good heavens ! am I dreaming ? 
Can you let such a chance slip through your 
fingers without an effort to retain it ? And 
when she is so fond of you, too, that a word 
would have secured her. I think you haVe 
treated her shamefully.' 

* She does not think so. It was by mutual 
consent she acted as she has done,' 

* I do not understand you.' 

f I will try and explain myself. I never 
heard the conditions of her father's will till 
two days ago.' 
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Mrs. West colours, and begins to play- 
nervously with her parasol. 

* But I told you of them.* 

* Excuse me, you told me but a part. You 
said, in the event of her marrying any one 
but Lord Yalence, a portion of her fortune 
lapsed to his estate, whereas I find that it is 
all. I might have married her with half a 
fortune ; I cannot afford to do so with none. 
When this was made plain to me, both Miss 
West-Norman and I saw the necessity of 
drawing back from our intimacy. I urged 
her to agree to a union with her cousin ; she 
consented to yield to my advice.* 

^ And with what design ? ' demands Agatha, 
breathlessly. * What do you hope for in the 
future ? * 

He smiles furtively. 

* You conclude I must have a hope. Well, 
to speak plainly, my hope points to the hour 
which shall see her free again.' 

* And if that does not arrive ? * 
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*A scarcely probable contingency, is it? 

But should that not arrive well, Lady 

Valence will be in precisely the same posi- 
tion as regards myself as Miss West-Norman 
is now — umnarriageable ; but — but ' 

* Staunton! you are more unscrupulously 
inclined than I took you to be.' 

^ Indeed ! I did not know that you put 
any limits to my want of scruple, Mrs. West. 
I put none to yours.' 

The calmly-insolent tone makes her redden, 
but she does not resent it. 

*You know that what I wanted, and 
still want, is to see you and Everil happily 

married/ 

* I know that what you want is to have 

your own way in all things, and to make me 
your instrument. But I cannot sacrifice my- 
self so easily as that, Mrs. West. If I am 
to assist your plans, it must be at my own 
convenience.' 
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*How do you know I have any plans?' 

* I should be a greater fool than you take 
me for if I did not guess why you are so 
eager to keep Lord Valence single for a little 
time longer. You have a son ^ 

* Oh, Captain Staunton !' she cries, clasp- 
ing her hands, * is it not natural ? Surely 
the title should be Arthur s by rights, his 
own brother's child! If my poor husband 
had lived, he would have come into it ; and 
now to see it pass away, perhaps to another, 
and for no real good — for Valence's mind is 
totally averse to marriage — ^is very hard for 
one to contemplate. And I thought you 
would have saved me from the trial.' 

* And so I would were it not at such a 
sacrifice. But I cannot marry a woman 
without a halfpenny. I can't aflfbrd it, 'pon 
my soul I can't, Mrs. West, although I*m 
awfiilly fond of her. I'm cut up enough 
about this business as it is.' 
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^And there is no hope left for either of 
us/ says the little widow plaintively. 

* There's always the hope that the Earl 
may die without leaving issue, and that his 
widow may revert to me ; in which case some 
of the money is sure to go with the title. 
Look here, Mrs. West, you and I understand 
each other pretty well. Promise to do all 
you can to gain me admittance to Castle 
Valence, and I'll work with you to the end.' 

' Oh ! but once they are married, it will be 
better to leave it all to Providence,' says 
Mrs. West solemnly. 

* Don't talk such nonsense ! If I am to 
have any chance in the future, I must keep 
the memory of my disappointment alive in 
her breast. And, hang it all, it has been a 
disappointment, and no mistake, remember.' 

* And what then ? ' 

*Once married to. Lord Valence, Everil 
holds the disposal of her property in her own 
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hands. But I will say no more, excepting 
that I cannot lose sight of her, and that you 
must continue to be my friend and ally. 
Come, Mrs. West, let it be a bargain. You 
will agree with me that it will be for both 
our interests not to permit any stronger 
influence to surround her than our own.* 

* Most certainly. There is my hand on it; 
But Everil is not easily led.' 

* It depends upon who leads her. You 
should have seen her despair when I broke 
my determination to her/ 

* And did you tell her of your hopes ? ' 

* I hinted at them. I dared do no more. 
She will bear renewal of the subject better 
three months hence.' 

Mrs. West sets her lips together. She is 
not so certain of the facility of her cousin's 
morals. 

*You must go your own way, Captain 
Staunton. You have neglected to take my 
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advice, and you have greatly disappointed 
me/ 

*You should have told me the truth at 
first, then, and I should never have raised 
your hopes. But it is true, is it not, that 
Lord Valence cannot live long ? * 

*The doctors say so. They consider his 
mind diseased. But doctors are not infal- 
lible.' 

* Let us hope for the best. Meanwhile you 
and I are friends, and have promised to assist 
each other/ 

* Shall you not come again to Norman 
House ? ' 

* I think not. I think it will have a better 
eflFect on her if I leave the place altogether. 
But say you saw me, and that I was quite 
broken down with regret and disappointment : 
as indeed I ami When is the marriage to 
be?' 

* It has not been talked of yet ; but I sup- 
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pose everything will be settled as speedily as 
possible. I feel mad when I think of it^ I 
made sure Everil and you had quarrelled, and 
came over this morning with the hope of 
bringing you together again/ 
' *We never quarrelled. We simply told 
each other the truth. And I think she sees 
it in the same light that I do — as an unavoid- 
able misfortune — though she did say, poor 
dear girl! that she'd give up the world 
for me/ 

* I believe she would. Captain Staunton/ 

* Well, perhaps I shall ask her again some 
day. Meanwhile don't let her forget me/ 

They have retraced their steps by this time, 
and have reached the side of the pony-chaise. 

* Good-bye,' he says cheerfully, as he hands 
her into it. * My kind remembrances to all 
at Norman House ; and mind you write and 

let me know everything that happens.' 
And as Ke smiles and raises his hat, and 
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she is driven off in the direction of her home 
again, Agatha West feels that one section of 
the game is really lost, and that, if she is yet 
to succeed in her design, it must be by direct- 
ing her energies into another channel. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

*WE UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER PERFECTLY 



now/ 



Mrs. West meets Everil as though nothing 
unpleasant had passed between them the 
night before. 

*My darling,' she says enthusiastically, as 
she stoops down to kiss the girl's cheek, ^ how 
sweet you are looking this morning. I have 
hardly been able to sleep all night for think- 
ing of you, Everil. I am so thankful things 
have turned out as they have. It is all for 
the best, depend on it. These little disap- 
pointments, dearest,' — in a whisper — * we are 
all subject to in the course of our lives. 
You would scarcely believe how often I have 
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been disappointed myself; and yet we live 
to look back and smile npon them. I am 
sure poor dear Valence ought to be eternally 
gratefiil to you for the sacrifice you have 
made for him ; and, we shall all be so happy 
together at Castle Valence, shan't we, dear ?' 
— with a reassuring smile. 

But Miss West-Norman does not appear 
very grateful for her advances. On the con- 
trary, she avoids them. 

*You have been out early this morning, 
Agatha.' 

* Yes, darling, I wanted a little freshening 
up after our fatigues of yesterday, and I had 
so much to think about. How grateful we 
ought to feel,' says the widow with a look of 
sanctity, ' when things turn out just as we 
have prayed for. It seems so like an answer, 
doesn't it ? ' 

* I suppose it must.' 

*And to think that you and Valence — 
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poor, dear Valence, who has been such a 
cause of anxiety and care to me for so many- 
years past — should be about to become one ! 
I can scarcely believe it. I shall make over 
all my stock of troubles and worries to t/ou 
now,' ends Mrs. West playfully. 

* I am much obliged to you, Agatha.' 

' And how is dear Valence this morning ? 
You have seen him, of course ?' 
' Indeed, I have not.' 

* Oh, you naughty girl ! what must he 
think of you? But {perhaps he breakfasted 
in his room. The excitement of yesterday 
will have knocked him up sadly, I am afraid,' 

' I have seen no one but Miss Strong and 
my guardians. General Hawke has already 
returned to town. As you seem so interested 
in the subject, Agatha, perhaps it will please 
you to hear that the marriage is already fixed 
for the first of August.' 

* Really I ' exclaims the widow, as she clasps 
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her hands and kneels down by Everil's side. 
* Oh, my dear girl, what happiness ! And 
now all will be well, will it not? and you 
^11 promise me never to think again of 
anything I may have said to you last night ? 
You know my reasons for doing so, don't 
you, dear? It was altogether against my 
own advantage to speak as I did. It was 
simply in the cause of friendship, and because 
I felt, perhaps, that I had acted thought- 
lessly in the matter of poor Staunton, and 
encouraged his visits here more than I ought 
to have done.' 

' Yes, yes ! I understand perfectly. There 
is no ileed to recapitulate.' 

*But after all, my dear, it was rather 
presumptuous of poor Maurice, wasn't it? 
He had no right to look as high as you ; and 
I have no doubt he acknowledges the fact 
to himself by this time. And, in your 
position as Countess of Yalence, you will 
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have so many opportunities of befriending 
the poor boy. You will always be a friend 
to him, won't you, Everil V 

' Always ! ' 

' I am so glad to know that, for poor Lady 
RuQseirs sake ; for she positively dotes upon 
her brother. He is sure to join his regiment, 
my dear. He could not bear the sight of this 
place after what has happened ; and I don*t 
wonder at it. His sister says he is heart- 
broken; but then she is so very partial to 
him. It is quite as well he should be out of 
the way.' 

* It is much better. Agatha, do you intend 
to sit in your walking things all the morning ?' 

' Oh no, my dear, I am just going to disrobe 
myself; but this conversation has been so 
fascinating. Well, well,' as she rises, *a 
thousand more congratulations to you, and 
I am oflF.' 

' Inexplicable creature !' thinks Everil, as 
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Mrs. West leaves the room. * What am I 
to believe or disbelieve of her ?' 

She leans her head forward until it touches 
the cushion of the sofa on which she sits, and 
presses her forehead hard against it. 
^ ' Heartbroken ! If he is so, what must I 
be ? It is a common term to use ; but, if it 
means to have lost all interest in life or 
living, I know what it is like.' 

' Lord Valence desires to know if he can 
see you, madam.' 

She raises her head languidly to answer 
'Yes,' and not a pulse quickens as she waits 
his coming. 

In another minute he is with her. 

He also appears to feel no excitement at 
the meeting. He enters the room with a 
pleasant smile upon his countenance, kisses 
the hand which she extends to him, and 
places himself upon the sofa by her side with 
the most perfect equanimity. 
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* I hope we did not keep you up too late 
last night,' is his first greeting. 

' Oh ! not at all/ 

' I saw General Hawke before his de- 
parture, and he tells me you are good enough 
to consent to the marriage taking place on 
the first of August. I owe you many thanks 
for your afiability/ 

* Don't mention it. My guardians thought 
it would be a suitable time, and I have no 
choice in the matter.' 

* I admire your frankness. We are entering 
life, as people should do, without any secrets.* 

But here Lord Yalence hesitates and 
colours, then goes op stammeringly : * I mean, 
we do not profess to feel more for each other 
than we do.' 

Everil answers nothing, and he seems a 
little disappointed. 

* Tou have never even cared for me as a 
cousin,' he continues. 
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* I have never had the opportunity/ 

. ^True; and if you had, our characters and 
dispositions are so opposite. But you like 
Agatha, do you not? — and you will have 
her for a companion/ 

* Yes, Agatha and I have always been 
friendly with each other. What do you 
intend to do during the next month ?' 

* I return to Castle Valence until the end 
of July. I have not yet consulted your 
wishes on the subject, but I hope you will 
not object to reside there. The place is old 
and lonely ; but it is endeared to me by the 
memories of my father and brother.' 

* I shall, of course, follow your wishes in 
that respect. It will make no difference to 
me where I live. Only I suppose it will not 
be all the year round. You will let me 
return to Norman House for a few weeks in 
the summer?' 

* By the time the summer comes round 
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again you will be your own mistress, Everil,' 
he answers gravely. She changes counte- 
nance, and looks distressed. 

* I cannot believe it. If you have any 
fatal disease that must terminate your life so 
shortly, surely I ought to be told of it now.' 

* I have no disease of which you could 
recognize the name. But all the same, I 
shall not be your husband long. And for 
the brief time that remains to me, I claim 
your indulgence to reside at Castle Valence. 
It is the place I was born in — it is the place 
in which I should wish to die. Say that you 
will grant me this favour before you are my 
wife.' 

' But you disturb me greatly,' she replies, 
and her face shows signs of agitation. *It 
shocks me to think that, with this doom 
(which I cannot believe to be certain) hang- 
ing over your head, you should feel compelled 
to take the cares of married life upon you, in 
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order to secure to me a fortune which you do 
not believe you will live to enjoy with me/ 

*Does it distress you?' he says, almost 
eagerly, * Is it possible that you can feel so 
deeply for the fate of a man to whom you 
confess yourself indifferent ? Oh, Everil ! 
this insight to your nature almost reconciles 
me to my lot. Your sympathy will smooth 
the passage to my grave. And before that 
hour comes, you may even have learned to 
cherish an affection for me that shall serve to 
keep my memory sacred in your heart.' 

But at this unexpected address she rises 
quickly, and stands at a little distance from him. 

^ Never! Valence, let us understand each 
other plainly. You said just now that people 
should not enter life professing to feel more 
than they do. I feel nothing for you now — 
except a great aversion.' 

* An aversion ! Are you, then, afraid of me ?' 

* Not of you, but of the life that is opening 
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before me. I desire it — and yet I dread it. 
I see no other prospect ; I know of no 
other path I wish to tread — and yet I would 
rather be dead at once than enter on it. 
There is but one comfort in the future : I 
am fulfilling my father's wishes, and keeping 
up the name of the family. And that is my 
only reason for marrying you.' 

* A poor prospect of happiness,' he says, 
with a pale face. 

' Do you look for happiness ?' she answers 
shrilly. * I never have. I am sorry for you, 
and sorry for myself, and I wish it had been 
otherwise — but nothing more. You want the 
money, and so do I. Let us consider it a 
fair bargain that, in order to enjoy fortune, 
we must be worried with the presence of each 
other ; and don't let us pretend to feel more 
than we really feel.' 

* By all means,' he answers calmly. * But, 
in justice to myself, Everil, I must tell you 
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that, were it possible for me to secure your 
money to you without imposing upon you 
also the curse of a loveless marriage, I would 
go back to my barren acres to-morrow, and 
spend the remainder of my life alone, sooner 
than do you such a wrong.' 

' Then you are better than I am, you see,' 
she retorts, with a hard laugh. * I like my 
money. I have been brought up in the lap 
of luxury, and I cannot make up my mind 
to part with everything that I have been 
accustomed to. And so I consent to my 
father's wish that I should marry you, with- 
out one thought whether I can like you 
or not. All my object is to keep my 
money.' 

' I cannot believe but that you do yourself 
injustice,' he answers sadly. * That you 
should find it bard to give up your fortune 
to me is natural; but, putting all idea of 
liking or affection on one side, Everil, surely 
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you would not marry me if you did not feel 
that you could at least respect me ?' 

*I should marry you, under the circum- 
stances, if you were a chimpanzee,' she 
replies, her reckless spirit of defiance in the 
ascendant. 

* Thank you — that is quite enough/ says 
Lord Valence as he turns away. * We 
understand each other perfectly now, and 
the terms on which we are to be bound 
together for life. Poor child! how I pity 
you! But it will not be for long; and if it 
is in my power to make you do so, you shall 
speak and think differently of me at the close 
of our intercourse, Everil, from what you 
do at the beginning. Good-bye. I shall 
probably go to town this afternoon en route 
for Ireland, and I may not see you alone 
before that. Try and regard me as a friend 
until we meet again.' 

She is ready to weep and ask his pardon ; 
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but she presses her lips together, and lets him 
go without more than a languid farewell. 
Why should she not tell him the truth ? He 
said himself that it was the right thing to do. 
And now that they understand each other, 
all will be smooth and plain before them. 
Still it is provoking that his fine, pale face 
and serious look and quiet manners should 
keep haunting her for the remainder of the 
day. She is quite sure she has done right 
in telling him her mind ; but she would have 
felt much easier if he had flared up in con- 
sequence, rated her soundly, and given her 
a good cause for complaint. She is so 
miserable herself, she would have felt a 
vicious pleasure in making some one else 
miserable also. But Lord Yalence takes his 
departure without any fiirther sign, and 
Everil West-Norman is left for a whole 
month to brood over her last interview with 
him. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

*IT HAS COME AT LAST.' 

Lord Yalence returns to Castle Valence, 
and it is not long before he has summoned 
his friend John Bulwer (who has been in- 
formed by letter of the intended marriage) 
to keep him company there. 

* I shall have a whole month to myself, 
Bulwer, during which I must be looking after 
the old place, and seeing what I can do to 
brighten it up. These faded hangings are 
scarcely suitable for a lady's boudoir, are 
they? I have sent for Smart from Dublin, 
and shall put the whole thing into his hands. 
I think I am justified in spending more 
money in re-decorating the castle than I can 
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individually afford. It would hardly do to 
bring my cousin from so bright a home a« 
Norman House to a place in this condition. 
And if you will take up your quarters here 
for a few weeks, you will be of the greatest 
possible service to me.' 

Bulwer is delighted to find his friend in 
such a hopeful mood. 

* I would do anything to oblige you, old 
fellow. And I am so glad you have sent for 
Smart; he understands these things so well. 
The castle will look magnificent in a new 
suit of clothes. I hope you will have the 
library re-done in crimson velvet. No other 
colour or material would suit these stained 
windows and this oak furniture so well.' They 
are standing in the Ubrary as he speaks. 

^ Bulwer ! I cannot have the library 
touched.' 

* Not have the library touched ! Why, it's 
the finest room in the house. If the Countess 
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has good taste, Valence, she will prefer it to 
any other.' 

* Perhaps! — but I could give it up to no 
one ; and I would not have an ornament or 
fitting changed in it for the world. It is my 
harbour of refuge ;' and as he says so he 
glances round the room affectionately. 

* Ah ! it is evident you do not know what 
marriage is. Valence. Fancy a husband 
daring to keep a harbour of refuge ! Why, 
if ever you presume to hint at such a thing, 
your liege lady will have the walls pulled 
down about your ears.' 

^ Do you think so ?' with a startled look 
that makes Bulwer laugh. *But she could 
not occupy this room. No one would do so 
but myself.' 

' What nonsense ! Have I not often sat 
in it ?' 

* But not alone, or after dark. You don't 
know what this room is after dark, Bulwer. 
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Miss West-Norman could not bear it — or 
any one — except such as believe as I do, and 
are happy in their belief.' 

^Talence, my dear fellow, what are you 
talking about? I was in hopes you were 
going to get rid of all these dark, riiysterious 
fancies during your visit to England. Come 
— tell me the truth. You thought little 
enough of them during your stay at Norman 
House ?' 

*I always think of them. They never 
leave me. They are part of my existence.' 

* And you have not shaken off the idea you 
communicated to me before your departure ?' 

^ How can I shake it off? It was not of 
my invention.' 

* Valence, will you not tell me the autho- 
rity for your belief? You speak to me in 
riddles ; but I think that were you to drag 
your notions to the light, you would find 
them melt into thin air.' 

VOL. II. H 
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' Some day perhaps, but not now/ 

* Why not now ? We have plenty of time 
at our disposal.' 

* I dare not without ascertaining — without 
asking ' 

* The leave of whom ? Not Mrs. West ? ' 

* Oh dear no ! I am bound to Agatha by 
no bond but affection for my dear brother's 
memory.' 

* I am glad to hear it. Who, then, is the 
individual whose permission you must obtain 
before confiding in your truest friend?' 

The Earl is silent. 

' Valence, forgive me if I pain you by 
alluding to a subject you have already denied. 
But if during your long solitude here you 
have become entangled in any romantic 
attachment which now embarrasses you, I 
entreat you, by the affection I bear for you, 
to tell me the truth, that I may be enabled 
to help you to free yourself. For, however 
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painful it may be, you know that you must 
be free before this marriage takes plaCe. 
You are too honourable a man to draw any 
woman into a marriage whilst there exists 
a secret between her and you which you 
would be ashamed to reveal.' 

* I am not ashamed of it,' he answers in 
a low voice. 

* Then why not tell it me ? ' 

But Valence has relapsed into silence, 
neither will he turn his face towards his 
friend. 

* Is there a woman in the case ? ' says 
Bulwer, repeating his former question. 

* There is not a woman in the case/ replies 

the Earl. * At least Oh I don't know 

what I am saying. You should not put such 
questions to me.' 

* And you could make that young girl your 
wife under such circumstances as these,' 
continues Bulwer reproachfully. 

H 2 
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' She does not care for the circumstances — 
or for me. We perfectly understand each 
other on that point. And I think I am 
justified in keeping one room in the castle 
for myself. At all events, I am quite 
decided that T will not have the library 
touched.' 

* All right. You must please yourself in 
the matter,' replies John Bulwer, as he moves 
a little away from him. He is vexed at his 
friend's obstinacy, and shocked at his ap- 
parent want of principle. He has always 
looked on Lord Valence as a species of saint 
amongst men — a Sir Galahad of the nine- 
teenth century. But he shall think so no 
longer. He is no better than his fellows — 
perhaps he is worse ; for a dreamy life of 
inertion is one of the bluntest weapons with 
which to cut down the hydra-headed tempta- 
tions that assail every one in this world, from 
the student in his closet to the king upon his 
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throne. Yet he had such faith in Valence ! 
This unsatisfactory conclusion to their con- 
versation makes a slight coolness between 
the young men, and Bulwer finds it impos- 
sible to dilate on the coming marriage and 
consequent festivities in such flowing terms 
as he had done before. Interest flags : long 
silences reign between them, and the guest 
seeks his chamber somewhat early. But 
after having had a pipe at the open window, 
and duly reflected on what had passed, 
Bulwer comes to the conclusion that he had 
no right to try and force the confidence of 
his friend, and that it will be more becoming 
of him to tell him so before he retires to rest. 
So, habited in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
he steals out of his room, and, crossing the 
corridor to Valence's bed-chamber, taps at 
the door. There is no response. Bulwer 
pushes the door a little way open. Candles 
burn on the table, but the apartment is 
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empty. The Earl must still be in the library. 
As Bulwer descends the staircase and tra- 
verses the hall he finds that the castle is 
shut up and the servants have gone to bed ; 
for there is little inducement in so lonely a 
spot for any one to keep late hours. No 
light streams 'from the library threshold. 
He essays to turn the handle, but the door 
is locked; yet as he does so he hears the 
sound of talking from within, and stands 
aghast as the sweet, sad tones of Valence's 
voice fall on his ear. 

^Isola! IsolaV (in a tone of the deepest 
entreaty) ' speak to me I Tell me that I have 
done what is right.* 

Bulwer has not been accustomed to play 
the part of an eavesdropper. He is an honest, 
straightforward man, who is not afraid to say 
what he means, nor to ask information con- 
cerning that in which he may be curious, and 
his first impulse is to leave the spot. 
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He obeys it. He walks upstairs again, 
feeling very anxious to learn the truth, and 
very downcast at the discovery that there 
is any truth to learn ; but quite convinced, 
meanwhile, that, until Yalence chooses to 
repose confidence in him, he must remain 
in the dark. But he cannot prevent curiosity 
worrying him until he goes to sleep. Who 
can it be that Valence was addressing? 

* Isola ! Isola ! speak to me ! Tell me that 
I have done what is right' 

What can be plainer than that he was 
conjuring some woman to whom the an- 
nouncement of the coming marriage has 
proved a blow, to assure him that he could 
not have acted otherwise? And this after 
he had positively denied — once, if not twice 
— that there was any woman in the case. 

Well might Bulwer think him no better, 
than his fellow-mortals ! 

Isola ! He has never heard of such a name 
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in that part of Ireland before, and he scarcely 
believes it can belong to it. Yet there are 
so many fantastic names amongst the lower 
classes of Irish, that it is not impossible. At 
any rate he shall remember it, and do his 
best to solve the mystery. It is not likely 
that any one could often come and go to and 
from the castle without attracting notice. If 
^ Isola ' is not a novelty, some of the servants 
will recognise her identity. And if he can 
arrive at the truth, what then? Will Va- 
lence brook further interference? Bulwer 
doubts it ; but still he is resolved, if necessary, 
to speak again. Valence must — shall listen 
to him. He can believe his dear old friend 
to be weak and thoughtless, but not wicked 
or dishonourable. He comes of too noble and 
unstained a pedigree for that ; and when the 
probable consequences of his folly are pointed 
out to him, he will recognise the necessity of 
its relinquishment. 
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Bulwer descends to breakfast, grave and 
thoughtful; Valence meets him, too much 
annoyed at the contents of a letter that had 
j[ust been put into his hand to notice his 
imusual mood. 

* It is very provoking,' he says hurriedly. 
'Here is Agatha writing to tell me she is 
about to return to the castle, at the very time 
that I wish to keep it clear.' 

* Cannot you put her off ? ' 

* She "has not waited for my decision, but 
intends to cross to-night. There is no time 
to stop her. What can have induced her to 
change her mind ? ' 

* Had she made other arrangements, then ? ' 
'I thought so. When I left Norman 

House it appeared to be a settled thing that 
die was to remain with my cousin until the 
wedding was over. It is far more suitable 
she should do so. Miss West-Norman has 
no female relations near her, and of course 
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there will be a lot of preparation going on. 
Added to which, I wanted the castle to myself 
just now.' 

* You are not so fond of Mrs. West's com- 
pany as you used to be, Yalence.' 

* Oh yes, I am. She is an excellent little 
creature, quite devoted to me and the boy, and 
of the greatest possible use as a housekeeper. 
And she has been accustomed to look on the 
castle as her home for so long now, that I 
should miss her presence greatly. But I 
don't want her just now. You and I should 
have got on, bachelor-fashion, well enough 
whilst all these workmen are about; but a 
lady's presence will cause some degree of 
formality, and spoil half our fun.' 

Bulwer thinks so too, but it is not his place 
to say so ; neither would it be of any use, as 
the widow must already have accomplished 
one-half of her journey. But he notices that 
when Yalence communicates the intelligence 
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to Mrs. DriscoU; who comes in to clear away 
the breakfast, the old housekeeper appears to 
dislike the idea as much as he does.. 

' Whatever Mrs. West can want to come 
back a-fussing and a-rummaging, at this time, 
when our hands are as full as they can be,' 
she observes in confidence to Bulwer as her 
master leaves the room, 'I can't make out. 
But there ! — some people must always have 
their fingers in the pie, never mind how 
many cooks there is to look after it.' 

Mrs. DriscoU is smoothing the tablecloth 
into the neatest of folds as she speaks, and 
seeing how unnecessarily particular she is 
over it, Bulwer conceives she would have no 
objection to a little conversation with him. 

* She cannot expect to be very comfortable 
with workmen about the place,' he says; 
* and I expect she will wish herself back at 
Norman House before long.' 

' It won't be mv fault if she don't,' replies 
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Mrs. DriscoU with acerbity ; * and I hope our 
new lady will see it in the same light as I do/ 

* You have never seen the future Lady 
Valence, have you ? ' 

* No, sir, I haven't ; but they tell me she's 
a real beauty, and as proud as she's beautiful. 
I only hope she'll make his Lordship happy, 
poor dear, for he deserves it if ever gentleman 
did — ^though I doubt if he'll live long to enjoy 
that or anything,' says the housekeeper, with 
her apron to her eye. 

* Mrs. Driscoll — he is not ill.' 

. * Well, not ill exactly. And yet I don t 
know. He's very bad in his head, poor 
gentleman, and has been all along, as every 
one about him can say; and the dreadful 
things as go on in this house, sir, words 
couldn't tell you of them ; and it's a wonder 
that anybody can bear to stay here — and no 
more they wouldn't if they hadn't loved him, 
boy and man, as their own.' 
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* I wish you could tell me, Mrs. Driscoll ' 

commences Bulwer earnestly. 

* Don't ask me, sir, for I couldn't tell you 
nothing more — not if I was dying; and it's 
only the Lord above as knows all. And if 
I thought the lady as is coming could win 
him from such dark deeds, why, I'd bless her 
on my bended knees, that I would ;' and Mrs. 
Driscoll prepares to depart. 

* Stay one moment. Just tell me this. 
Have you ever heard the name of IsolaV 

The woman starts and looks round as 
though she expected to find the * old gentle- 
man ' at her shoulder. 

* Lord sakes, sir, don't say that name ! 
And wherever you can have heard it I can't 
imagine !' 

* Never mind where I heard it. To whom, 
does it belong, Driscoll ?' 

* If you were dying this very minute, sir,' 
replies the housekeeper, with a look of the 
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utmost solemnity, ' and my answering of your 

question was the^ way to bring you to life 

again, I couldn't speak it — ^not if ten thousand 

wild horses were ready to trample me under 

foot the very next minute ; ' and before he 

can remonstrate with her she is gone. 
nt * * * * 

Mrs. West arrives to her time, very over- 
burthened with child, servants, and baggage, 
very tired with her long journey, and very 
much surprised to find she is not entirely 
welcome; but sweet — oh, so sweet! 

* My dearest Valence,' she says in a little 
cooing voice, when the Earl has told her 
rather plainly that her presence at the castle 
is likely to prove inconvenient to him, *how 
I wish you had explained this to me before. 
Is it likely I should have come against your 
wishes ? I guessed the place would be full 
of paint and whitewash ; but I thought — / 
hcpedy at least' — continues Agatha with a 
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deprecating air, Hhat I might have made 
things a little less unpleasant to you/ 

This humility makes the Earl look ashamed 
of hi^ candour. 

' Oh, well, well ! The benefit is all on my 
side, of course — I know that. But I am 
afraid you will be so uncomfortable. I 
expect we shall be pretty well knocked about 
from pillar to post during the next month.' 

' If you can stand it — with your health, 
Yalence — why not I ? But I will go back 
again if you wish it.' 

' Nonsense ; you can't do that — at all 
events for the next week or two. But I 
suppose you will return before the first?' 

* Oh, of course. Dear Everil has so much 
to arrange and to think of, she couldn't do 
without me. But I imagined you were alone. 
Valence, naturally,' with a glance anything 
but kindly at John Bulwer, 'and I couldn't 
bear to think ' 
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* Well, Agatha ! Let us say no more about 
it It was like your usual goodness to me to 
come over, and I only hope you may not 
regret it. You are very tired, and must 
want rest. Dinner is not till seven. Had 
you not better see to your rooms being 
made as comfortable as they can be before 
then ? ' 

The meal passes harmoniously, but the 
sense of freedom is gone, and Bulwer begins 
to consider whether he had not better return 
to his own home until the widow shall have 
recrossed the Channel. 

After dinner they retire as usual to the 
library, which is also the acknowledged 
smoking-room of the establishment. The Earl 
sits down to play one of his dreamy melodies 
on the piano ; Agatha ensconces herself in a 
chair by his side ; Bulwer takes possession of 
a lounge near the open window, and soothes 
his solitude with a cigar. The soft, balmy 
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breath of the summer air, the hum of the 
insects busy amongst the eaves round the 
casement, the fast-falling dusk, combined 
with the effects of an excellent dinner, join 
issue to lull him off to sleep, and before he 
knows what is coming he is in the land of 
dreams. A confused vision of Valence being 
in some extreme danger, and calling out to 
him to save him, whilst Mrs. West, trans- 
formed into a huge scaly serpent, writhes in 
folds between them and prevents him coming 
to the rescue, causes him to wake up, confused 
and half-conscious where he is. The room is 
wrapt in gloom, and the first sound' that 
recalls him to himself is the widow's voice. 

* You didn't see her ? ' 

* I spoke to her, and she promised to be 
here to-night. Will you be present ? ' 

*I had better not. It may prevent her 
coming.' 

* What ! when she loves you so, and knows 

VOL. II. I 
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you are in my secrets? Dear Isola! Do 
stay with me, Agatha.' 

* No, not to-night — I am tired/ Mrs. West 
is saying when John Bulwer comes completely 
to himself. 

* Valence, I am awake!' he exclaims sud- 
denly. 

The Earl and his sister-in-law both rise in 
some confusion and come forward. 

'Are you, old fellow?' says the former. 
* Well ! then we will ring for candles, though 
it always seems a shame to me to shut out the 
half-light on these lovely summer evenings.' 

* Don't send for candles for me^ cries the 
little widow, as she extends a hand for Mr. 
Bulwer's acceptance, ' for I am so dreadfully 
tired I am going straight to bed.' 

* In that case, Bulwer, you and I will have 
a cigar on the terrace together. What a 
moon ! — that bodes fair weather for the hay- 
making to-morrow.' 
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They step out of -the library window and 
pace up arid down beneath the castle walls. 
The moat is covered with waterlilies: its 
banks are clothed with ferns and scarlet 
geraniums; from the meadows beyond the 
powerful scent of the cut grass is borne 
towards them on the evening air: every 
living thing is hushed and silent. It is an 
hour for confidence and .confession. And yet 
though Bulwer never felt more strongly 
drawn towards his friend than at this 
moment, never more inclined to entreat him 
to speak out, he cannot do it. He gazes at 
the Earl's delicate profile, looking almost 
unearthly in its beauty beneath the moon- 
light, and feels as though he could brave 
anything to rescue him from the fanciful and 
mysterious train of living into which he 
appears to have been drawn. But there is 
something in the expression of his face which 
forbids his speaking — as though his thoughts 

I 2 
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had been altogether parted from this world, 
and any commonplace allusion to them would 
be an insult. And so they speak of mundane 
matters — of the coming harvest, the shooting 
prospects, the wedding tour — whilst their 
minds are severally far away from the subject 
under discussion. 

When they re-enter the castle Bulwer tries 
to persuade the Earl to go to bed ; but he 
refuses steadfastly : he has work to do yet, 
he says. 

' Don't you sit up rather too late, Yalence ?' 
urges his friend. * I was rambling about these 
passages at midnight yesterday, and found, 
to my surprise, that you had not yet retired,' 

'How could you tell? Was the library 
lighted?' 

'It was not, which astonished me, for I 
heard the tones of your voice as if in con- 
versation with some one. Do you carry on 
your studies in the dark. Valence?' 
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The Earl looks annoyed. 

* Sometimes — ^not always — that is to say, 
when I am working out a problem I rather 
prefer darkness to light. You must have 
overheard me thinking aloud. It is a bad 
habit I have fallen into. But 1 wish you 
would not leave your room again in search 
of me, Bulwer. It is to avoid the possibility 
of disturbance that I remain up after the rest 
of the household are in repose.' 

* I will not, if you desire me ; but I wish I 
could persuade you to retire also. You are 
not strong, Yalence, and these late hours are 
killing you.' 

' It is not they that are killing me,* replies 
the Earl in a low voice, and no more passes 
between them on the subject. Bulwer goes 
up to his room and to bed. He lies awake 
for some time, meditating on all that he has 
heard that evening, and trying to unravel the 
mystery of Mrs. West's fragmentary conversa- 
tion and the Earl's own remarks. 
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Can it be possible that his sister-in-law is 
in Valence's confidence, and encourages his 
want of faith to his betrothed wife ? Bulwer 
has always disliked and distrusted Agatha; 
but he can hardly believe her to be so worth- 
less and unwomanly as this. That she has 
some sinister design in making herself 
necessary to Valence he is certain, and some 
day he hopes to see it brought to light; 
meanwhile, however, he tries to persuade 
himself that, if she knows and approves of 
the visits of the mysterious * Isola,' there can 
te nothing wrong in them. 

At last he falls into an uneasy slumber, 
with his bedroom door left open. How long 
he sleeps he is unable afterwards to say ; but 
he is awakened by the sound of a scream, 
followed by two or three hollow groans, and 
then the cry of * Agatha ! Agatha !' 

He dashes out of bed and into the corridor, 
in time to intercept the figure of the Earl, 
who, with staring eyes and dishevelled hair. 
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IS flying, like Orestes from the Furies, in the 
direction of his own apartment. 

Bulwer receives him in his arms. The 
young man clings to him almost spasmodi- 
cally — his breath is short and hurried — his 
face and hands are damp with perspiration 
— he does not seem to recognise him, or to 
know of what he* is speaking. 

* Agatha !' he says imploringly, as though 
he would shield himself behind her from some 
impending danger, * it has come at last ! She 
has spoken. It will all be over soon. Ah ! 
— my Grod ! how short a time ! — how short !* 

* Valence, my dear fellow, what is the 
matter ? Who has alarmed you ?' says 
Bulwer, almost roughly. 

' Ah ! Bulwer, is it you ? Why did you 
ever advise me to marry ? But stay, I forgot 
— you know nothing.' 

' Not unless you will tell me ; but I am 
waiting to hear. Do you feel ill ? ' 
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* No, no — at least, not now. It was the 
first shock. What must you think of me ?' 
says Valence, as he tries to stand upright and 
pull himself together. 

*But you must have seen something to 
throw you into this condition.' 

*Seen something! I saw herself — in all 
her magical beauty ; but I must not speak 
of it. I entreat you not to ask me any more 
questions. Where is Agatha? I want to 
see her.' 

*I do not. know. I conclude she is in her 
room, to which she retired so many hours 
ago. You had better go to yours now, 
Valence. It T^ill alarm her, if she wake^, to 
find you thus.' 

* Yes, yes — of course it will ; but I must go 
downstairs again first.' 

* I will not hear of it,' says Bulwer deter- 
minately, as he holds back the Earl, now as 
weak as a child. * You have had enough of 
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that confounded room for to-night; and so 
long as I can prevent you, you shall not 
return to it.' 

* Very well/ replies Valence, with a faint 
smile ; * then take me to my own, old fellow, 
for I don't believe I can stand.' 

Bulwer, doing as he is asked, assists him 
to undress, and finds, to his consternation, 
that he has scarcely an article of linen on him 
that is dry. 

* I cannot imagine what can have thrown 
you into such a state of terror as this,' he 
observes as he removes his clothing. * You 
are doing an injury to yourself and to your 
friends, Valence, by keeping it a secret.' 

* Oh, it was nothing — positively nothing/ 
replies the Earl, who is sufficiently recovered 
to be very much ashamed of the commotion 
he has caused. * I ought to be used to it by 
this time ; but it came rather suddenly to- 
night. I wish I could see Agatha.' 
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His wish is gratified — Mrs. West is even 
then peeping in at the open door. 

* May I come in, Mr. Bulwer ? Oh ! my 
dear Valence, what is this ? I was awakened 
by a horrible scream, and a noise in the 
passage. I hope you have not been disturb- 
ing our friend here.' 

* Agatha, it is fixed ! — she has fixed the 
time ! It is all settled. There is nothing 
more to learn.' 

* Hush !' replies the widow, in a prolonged 
tone of caution, as she places her hand upon 
his head. ' Be quiet, Valence ! You don't 
know what you are talking about.' And then 
she stoops and whispers something in vhis ear. 

* I didn't think of that,' is his resigned and 
languid answer as he staggers towards his bed. 

* Hadn't we better leave Lord Valence 
to repose?' says Agatha sweetly to John 
Bulwer. 

* Will he be able to sleep ?' 
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* Oh, no doubt of it ; and if not I am close 
at hand, you know, and used to manage him 
during illness. You will call me if you want 
anything, dear Valence?' 

*I shall want nothing,' he answers in a 
drowsy tone. 

' He is half asleep already, you see. He is 
always very lethargic after these little attacks. 
He will want nothing further from either 
of us to-night, Mr. Bulwer.' 

And, following the suggestion of her move- 
ment, Bulwer quits the room with her. 

' What is the matter with him ? ' he 
demands anxiously. 

She taps her forehead. 

* Good heavens ! you cannot be in earnest. 
It is too terrible.' 

* Every one knows it, my dear Mr. Bulwer.' 

* Except, I suppose, Miss West-Norman.' 

^ Indeed you are mistaken. She knows it 
as well as I do.' 
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'And still consents to marry him?' 
^ My dear sir, you are very mucli behind 
the world, or you would know that a coronet 
is large enough to cover any amount of 
disease. But he is youug, and he may get 
over this.' 

* Meanwhile, ought he to be allowed to 
indulge these unhealthy fancies of his ? ' 

* Ah, that is a question I cannot answer. 
He will not brook control, nor do I know 
how it might affect him ; but he is under Dr. 
Newall's care, and I do my best, you may 
depend on it.' 

Bulwer cannot answer as heartily as he is 
evidently expected to do. He cannot trust 
the widow, even on the evidence of her own 
smooth tongue ; nor can he quite understand 
why, since she was awakened by his scream, 
she did not come to the assistance of her 
brother-in-law sooner. He sees that, although 
she wears a white wrapper, she is completely 
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dressed underneath, and her hair is neatly- 
wound about her head. Would a woman 
accustomed to be called up at night in so 
terrible an" emergency as a sudden disorder 
of the brain be likely to do her hair before 
rushing into the presence of the invalid ? 
John Bulwer wishes her good-night and 
unbroken rest, with every appearance of 
respect; but he keeps on pondering on the 
marvel of her tardy and unusual appearance 
long after she has lost all consciousness of 
his existence or her own; nor does he ever 
forget it afterwards. 
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CHAPTER YL 

THE earl's diary. 

*I WRITE from Baden-Baden. I have been 
married to my cousin Everil for three weeks 
past. It is not a cheerful thing to marry a 
woman who does not care for you, and who 
has plainly told you so. My friend Bulwer 
seemed to imagine that the mere fact of the 
possession of a bright, amiable, and accom- 
plished wife would turn the current of my 
ideas into another channel, and make me once 
more in love with life. Fortunately for me, 
his notion has not proved correct. To fall in 
love with what he must inevitably, and in a 
very short space of time, resign, is not to be 
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desired for any man ; therefore I am thankful 
to say that I preserve my old feelings on the 
subject. Not that my wife is at fault. She 
conducts herself, and has from the day I 
married her, in every respect as I should 
wish her to do. It is I only who am to 
blame — I, who cannot disentangle my mind 
from the web of past and future fancies that 
envelopes it, and take my place in the present 
like other men. 

'And yet there are moments when she 
has drawn me out of myself, and I have 
thought^ that if she loved me, she might 
almost have the power to make me regret 
what is in store. What a good thing it is for 
me that she has not the power — nor ever 
will have. We are both of gentle blood — we 
have both naturally amiable dispositions; 
therefore, for the few months we shall spend 
together, we shall jog on smoothly, I have 
little doubt, without coming to any open 
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rupture. But she will never forget that I 
fulfilled my engagement with her from a 
sense of duty, nor I that — ** under the circum- 
stances,^' she would have married me had I been 
a Chimpanzee. How I wish I could forget 
that phrase! It recurs to mar my most 
peaceful moments. 

* How cold, and calm, and grandly beauti- 
ful she looked upon our wedding day ! I had 
not seen her for a month ; for the last inter- 
view we held together had jarred upon my 
feelings — wounded my vanity, Bulwer would 
say — and, not caring. to risk a renewal of it, 
I arrived at Norman House so late on the 
night of the thirty-first, that she had already 
retired to rest. The place was, of course, full 
of relatives and friends; but I had taken 
Bulwer over with me to act as best man, and 
made him promise to stick to me until the 
ceremony was over. As my cousin came 
up the chancel of the church between her 
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guardians, I saw him give a start of 
surprise. " Gods ! " he exclaimed, " what 
a lovely woman ! " 

* I looked at her : she did appear most 
beautiful; but she never raised her eyes to 
greet me by so much as a glance. I took her 
passive hand, and led her to the altar. She 
repeated the words which were given her 
to say mechanically. I felt that I was marry- 
ing a statue. When the subsequent conven- 
tional and soul-harrowing ceremonies of 
breakfast, speeches, and congratulations had 
been gone through, and I found myself 
en route with my wife to the railway-station, 
I ventured to speak to her. I was feeling 
rather excited by that time. The good 
wishes had poured in on me so fast, that I 
almost believed them ; and Bulwer's eyes, 
moistened with earnestness as he felt the last 
shake of our hands, were still dwelling in 
my memory. 

VOL. II. K 
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* " Everil," I said, " 1 hope you will never 
regret this." 

* " I have no fear of it," she answered quietly. 

* " If we ^are not lovers," I went on, " we 
are at least cousins — the children of brothers 
who were warmly attached to one anothep 
and whom I know we have made happier for 
what we have done to-day. Blood is thicker 
than water, Everil." 

*" They say so." 

* *^ This fact may make our enforced inter- 
course smoother than it would otherwise have 
been ; and you know the circumstances under 
which you marry me." 

***I wish you wouldn't allude to them." 

* " I would not did you not affect to doubt 
them. But you do not seem to believe what 
I say concerning my " 

*Her face grew a shade paler. 
* " I do believe it ; but the subject is un- 
pleasant to me." 
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' '' Not for my sake ? " 

* " For all our sakes." 

^ I looked at her keenly, but could trace no 
feeling in her face but that of weariness. I 
took her hand. 

* " Believe also, Everil, that whilst I remain 
here I will try and make you happy." 

' " Thank you." 

* It was all the show of affection I could 
extract from her; and as she was that day 
she has remained to this. Not proud nor 
repulsing, but quiet, stately, and perfectly 
calm. I see the eyes of both foreigners /tnd 
Englishmen follow her in her walks ; and I 
constantly hear inquiries made as to who she 
is and where she comes from. I confess, 
at such moments, to feeling a slight sensation 
of pride that she bears my name, the fact that 
she is of my own blood being suflScient ex- 
planation for this. The impetuous, domineer- 
ing hoyden whom I first met at Norman 

K 2 
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House seems entirely to have disappeared, 
and few people, I think, would believe at this 
moment that Lady Valence could row a boat, 
or drive tandem, or ride to hounds. Yet — 
80 unconsciously hard are we mortals to please 
— I am not quite sure if I prefer her present 
mood to her former one. She did a great 
many things I disapproved of; she certainly 
at times overstepped the bounds of decorum ; 
her plain-speaking occasionally amounted to 
rudeness — and yet there was more life about 
her than there is now. To see ber descend 
to the breakfast-room each morning perfectly 
dressed — to watch her reading quietly, or 
thinking to herself by the hour together — ^to 
accompany her in a formal drive^ — to hear 
her say at dinner that she has enjoyed herself, 
knowing all the while that she eats little, 
sleeps little, and smiles less — may be very 
befitting the Countess of Valence, but is so 
unlike Everil West-Norman that I scarcely 
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seem to recognise the same woman. Mean- 
while I cannot help thinking, naturally, that 
I have something to do with this great 
change, and interfere with her, in conse- 
quence, as little as may be, I see she dislikes 
me : I think she fears me with a mysterious 
dread that hardly knows of what it is afraid. 
What can I do but leave her as much as 
possible to herself, and strive, by giving 
them in solitude all the opportunity to com- 
municate with me that they can require, 
to keep the influences that surround me from 
affecting her ? There is antagonism between 
them ; but they still insist (my father espe- 
cially) upon the fact that eventually Everil 
will love me. If this be true or likely, ought 
it not to "form an additional reason for my 
avoiding her company ? To love me ! Poor 
child ! there is not much sympathy between 
us ; but were you my worst enemy I could 
not wish you a sadder destiny. No ! what- 
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ever happens, Heaven grant that that may- 
be the last thing that enters your imagi- 
nation ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 4e 

* I remained abroad nearly three years ; 
and when, on coming of age, I returned from 
my foreign travels tq take up my residence 
at Castle Valence, spirit-rapping and table- 
turning had just come into fashion — a strange 
term to use for what was either a great lie 
or an immortal truth ; but it is the right one. 
Rumours had reached England, chiefly from 
America, that if a sufficient number of« 
persons sat round a table, with joined hands, 
raps would sound from its surface that might 
be used, by means of spelling over the 
alphabet, for answering questions, and that 
the table would, in all probability, also 
perform certain antics that would prove very 
amusing to the spectators. Amusing ! yes, 
that was the proper word. The idea took. 
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It has always been difficult to find employ- 
ment for one's guest at a mere evening party. 
Cards are out of date; les jeux innocents are 
only acceptable to the young, and music is 
seldom pleasing to any one but the performer. 
Table-turning came in as a pleasant pastime 
in which all might join ; and it became a 
constant practice to form a circle at a 
moment's notice. Neither sex, age, nor dis- 
position was taken into consideration. The 
young and the old, male and female, serious 
and gay, moral and immoral, were herded 
together at any time, in any place, and the 
consequences were no one knew whether to 
believe what succeeded was caused by some 
invisible agency, their own power, or trickery. 
The movements of the table were accom* 
panied by shrieks of laughter; the silliest 
questions were answered at random ; and it 
was only now and then that something 
startling occurred, and was generally followed 
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by the more serious sitters declaring they 
would never have anything to do with table- 
turning again. The majority ridiculed it as 
folly ; a few believed it to be by some agency 
of the devil ; but no one ever seemed to 
derive any satisfaction from meddling with 
it, I was not, and I never have been, in the 
habit of mixing with society ; but I heard all 
this from friends, and it disgusted me. I 
could not imagine any one with the least 
claim to common-sense wasting his time over 
such an employment. If table-turning pro- 
ceeded from the mere force of animal magnet- 
ism, it was less instructive than the simplest 
game ; if from the power of the spirits of 

I 

evil, it was more dangerous than the most 
open sin. After the wonderful manifestations 
which I had proved, both in Spain and Italy, 
it appeared puerile to me in the last degree ; 
I could not endure the mention of the subject, 
and lost patience when it was even alluded 
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to. Yet I never relinquished the intense 
yearning I had experienced ever since visit- 
ing Bianca's scdon in Florence, to com- 
municate with my father again; and hour 
afler hour did I sit in my library, with the 
door locked, my pen in my hand and paper 
before me, in hopes that he might come to me 
as he did to her, and send me another message 
of identity and consolation. 

' As I was thus sitting one evening, with 
my elbows on the table and my thoughts far 
away from earthly matters, I heard a faint 
sound under my right hand. At first it was 
like the ticking of a watch, and I took little 
notice of it; but presently it increased in 
intensity, and kept on tapping, not con- 
tinuously, but at intervals of three strokes 
each, as though it wanted to attract my atten- 
tion. I laid down my pen, pushed away the 
paper, and examined the writing table, but 
could find nothing to account for the noise I 
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had heard, I then placed my hands on the 
same spot, and after a while the rapping 
recommenced, but much louder than before. 

* My curiosity was excited. This was 
evidently the same species of power by which 
tables were turned and questions answered. 
I thought I should like to test its accuracy for 
myself. For the sake of ascertaining the 
truth, I professed to believe that it was a 
sentient being I was addressing, and asked it, 
if willing to communicate with me, to answer 
by giving three raps. 

* The three raps were distinctly given. 

* I became interested. If this were folly, 
there was, at all events, no witness to it but 
myself; and if I proved it to be so, no harm 
would be done. The following conversation 
then ensued: — 

' " Are you a spirit ?" 

* My question was answered by three more 
raps, which I interpreted as "Yes." 
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* " Will you answer me by means of the 
alphabet ? " 
' « Yes/* 
*"What is your name?" 

* Here I ran over the letters of the alphabet, 
and the reply was spelt out, ". Your father, 
Valence.' 

* I stopped and trembled. Should I go on 
or not ? Thgft name, so sacred to me, over- 
came my courage. I could not bear it should 
be trifled with— 'that I should be either de- 
ceiving myself or receiving communications 
from some other source. But as I remained 
silent and irresolute, the tapping from that 
invisible hand, now very gentle and continuous, 
seemed to grow impatient of my delay. 

* " If you are really my father," I cried at 
last, " why do you not show yourself to me, 
or come and write, as you did through 
Bianca ? " 

'"Because I cannot," was the answer. 
''Your powers are great,, but they require 
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education. If you wish to read, you must 
begin at A, B, 0/' 

* " Does that mean that I must communicate 
with you first through the table?" 

^"Yes!" 

* *' And that if I am patient, the rest will 
follow r 

' " Yes." 

* I could have wept with joy. To see my 
father again as I saw him on Ihe night of his 
death, I would have shut myself up in that 
library for the rest of my life. I formed my 
plans, but I told them to no one. This, I 
have thought since, was a pity. But my 
brother Arthur (only one year younger 
than myself) had just been gazetted to 
his regiment, and sent to serve in England, 
and I was, comparatively speaking, alone. 
I was my own master, not only in the 
more important things of life, but also as 
regarded the minutes and hours on which 
society in that secluded castle made no 
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demand. Consequently I commenced to 
spend the long evenings shut up in my room, 
in company of no one but myself and the 
invisible friends I had learned how to make, 
I fathomed many strange things during my 
apprenticeship to the mysterious science that 
fathered the doctrines of Swedenborg, Mesmer, 
and Allan Kardec, though my first expe- 
riences, I admit, were unsatisfactory. I was 
like a child playing with an engine, of the 
dangerous properties of which he has no idea ; 
and, as my mediumistic powers rapidly de- 
veloped, I found myself surrounded by a host 
of unseen individualities, chiefly strangers to 
me, who appeared to seek my presence more 
for the sake of keeping others away than for 
any gratification they desired to give me or 
to derive themselves from our acquaintance- 
ship. It was as though I had thrown open 
the door of Castle Valence to the world, and 
foimd its halls peopled with all sorts of 
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characters, as uninteresting to me as they 
were unprofitable. For this reason, for many 
months my own friends were prevented from 
communicating with me, or (as I subsequently 
learned) approaching me ; and several times 
I was almost persuaded to abandon the whole 
project in disgust. But the subject had a 
fascination which I could not resist ; the more 
so that I continued earnestly to study all such 
works, either in our o^^ or foreign languages, 
as treated of it. So, though often dis- 
heartened, and tempted to believe either that 
I was led captive by my external senses, or 
that some of the intelligences that surrounded 
me were what they stated themselves to be, I 
returned to their company again and again, 
and was at last rewarded for my perseverance, 
not only by effectually banishing from my 
table those with whom I had no wish to 6Dm- 
municate, but receiving satisfactory evidence 
of the presence I had been working to enter- 
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tain. It was in the sixth month of my solitary 
experiments that my father returned to me. 
He had at lengthy intervals spoken to me 
through the table, but only in such words of 
promise as should encourage me to persevere. 
One evening I was sitting at my writing- 
table, engaged in reading, when I commenced 
to feel drowsy. It was an unaccountable 
sensation which I had never experienced 
before. It seemed as though some one, with 
a powerfiil but gentle hand, were pressing on 
the back of my head so as to force it down- 
wards. At the same time my eyelids became 
heavy, as though weighted with lead. I 
describe the feeling from subsequent im- 
pressions, as at the time I became so rapidly 
unconscious as to be unable to notice what 
took place. It was irresistible, and in a few 
minutes I was fast asleep. How long I 
remained so I cannot say — perhaps an hour — 
but I woke under three forcible impressions : 
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a sensation of bewilderment, amounting to 
fear — a striking sense of cold — and a feeling 
of emptiness, as though half my life had been 
drawn away from me. 

'I opened my eyes slowly and wearily, 
not knowing for the first moment where I 
was; but there st^od my lamp — here were 
the pens, the ink, the paper — all the familiar 
objects with which I was usually surrounded 
— and I saw that I was in my own room. 

* But what was this ? Beneath my hand 
there lay a sheet of foolscap, closely written 
over in the same handwriting which had 
proceeded from Bianca's pen, and which I had 
faithfully preserved since then. How could 
it have come there ? As the probable truth 
flashed on my mind I started up, and seizing, 
read it. Yes ! my suspicions were correct — 
here at last was what I had been waiting and 
longing for — • a written message from my 
father. I need not transcribe it. It is suffi- 
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cient to say that it was as aflfectionate as my 
heart could wish, as convincing as my mind 
could desire, and that I prized it as a voice 
from heaven. I perceived then what had 
occurred. I had been entranced, and this 
wonderful message from the so-called dead 
had been produced through my own agency 
whilst in that condition. I rose and stag- 
gered to my bedroom, feeling very much like 
a drunken man, but happier than I can ex- 
press, with joy that at last I had found the 
bridge of communication that unites sphere 
to spheric, and makes all the children of the 
Eternal Father, from the first spirit He 
breathed into a mortal frame to the last He 
shall ever create, into one family, separated 
only by the prison bars that shut our spirits 
in until the time for their deliverance. 

' From that evening I made rapid progress. 
I left oflF all communication with the unseen 
world excepting through my pen, and it was 
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a. common occurrence for me to find I had 
been entranced three and four times a week. 
It became almost a habit with me, especially 
when my nerves were powerfully moved or 
excited. 

' I have been told since that this was very in- 
jurious to my health ; but I had no one to advise 
me then, and it is of little consequence now. 

* I had always been fond of music, and very 
sensitive to the efiects of it ; but had never 
learnt to play any instrument, nor did I call 
myself a musician. I kept a piano and har- 
monium in my room, however, just to amuse 
myself with when no one was by to listen to 
me ; and it was not long before I was in- 
formed that if I would give myself up to it, 
I should be moved to play under inspiration 
better than I could do by any amount of 
practice. I told them they might do what 
they likjed with me ; and . I believe I was 
often entranced when at the instrument, 
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though what happened then I am, of course, 
unable on my own authority to relate. They 
keep up the practice in some measure, how- 
ever, to this day ; and, although I am seldom 
totally unconscious, my friends constantly 
inform me how " delightfully and splendidly " 
I have been playing, when I have not the 
least remembrance of it myself; for which 
reason I always refuse to play in public. I 
am so afraid of being laughed at as a lunatic, 
or quoted as a visionary fool. 

' Having cultivated the writing and musical 
mediumship for about a year, I commenced 
to see the influences that guided me. Never 
shall I forget the first moment that I stood 
face to face with a spirit ! It was past mid- 
night — I had been sitting all the evening 
as usual by myself, and began to think it was 
time I retired to rest. I had ascended the 
first half of the staircase, when 
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* These tiresome trances ! I do not mind 
how often I am affected by them when alone \ 
but it is too bad that I should frighten her. 
I had taken the opportunity of her absence 
yesterday afternoon to write up my diary. 
It was a lovely day, and she had gone for a 
walk in the avenue. I drew my table to the 
open window, and sat writing there. 

' Why I should have been influenced on 
that occasion I am not aware ; but when I 
came to myself I was lying on the floor, I 
always know when I wake from a trance — it 
is quite different from waking from sleep. I 
guessed at once what had occurred, and 
gazed round in my bewildered fashion before, 
rising. Something detained me. I looked 
up : it was Lady Yalence, and I was sup- 
ported by her arms. She was kneeling on 
the floor by my side bending over me. Her 
face was deadly pale — I could see the 
trembling of her lips. 
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* " Don't get up," she said, in an agitated 
voice. " You had better lie still till you are 
stronger/* 

***It is nothing. I hope I have not 
frightened you, Everil." 

*"How can I help being frightened? I 
came in from my walk to find you lying un- 
conscious on the ground. Have you fainted?*' 

* " I suppose so. The day is sultry. But 
I must be tiring you," I answered, though it 
was very pleasant to feel those soft, firm 
arms beneath my head. 

' * * No, I am not tired ; only it alarms me 
to see you ill. May I send for a doctor?" 

* ** Certainly not ! These attacks are very 
common with me. I am afraid you must get 
used to finding me lying on the floor." 

'"But he might prevent a recurrence ot 
them." 

* " I assure you he would have no power to 
do so. I know perfectly well from what 
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they proceed, and I feel none the worse- 



thank you." Saying which, I rose to my 
feet, and threw myself rather blindly on the 
sofa. She stood by the table twisting about 
her parasol, and looking uncertain what she 
should do next. 

' " Everil !" 

' " Yes." 

' " Don't blame me for bringing this dis- 
comfort on you. I warned you it must be." 

* " I do not blame you ; only — ^why not 
have a doctor?" 

* " It would be useless, my dear, and it 
would worry me." 

' It is the first time I have ever addressed 
her by an endearing appellation. Not that I 
have felt disinclined to do so ; but her man- 
ners have been too formal and distant to 
encourage such a familiarity on my part. 
But she did not resent it even by a look. 
Perhaps she did not notice it; for, as she 
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gazed thoughtfully across the table and out 
of the open window, I saw that tears were 
standing in her eyes. 

* I must have frightened her considerably. 

* Nothing short of a great alarm would 
make Everil cry — or, at least, from what I 
have seen of her character, I should thiuk so/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*D0 YOU SUPPOSE I BELIEVE IN SUCH 

NONSENSE ? * 

Castle Valence is re-furnished and re-deco- 
rated from basement to attic (always except- 
ing the library, which the Earl has given 
strict orders shall remain untouched), but the 
Dublin upholsterer has had too much good 
taste to alter the character of its fittings, and 
it still looks dark and gloomy in the eyes 
of its new mistress. She is introduced to it 
on a September evening, after a long and 
fatiguing journey, and the frowning walls 
of granite, with their feudal accessories of 
moat and drawbridge (which Lord Valence 
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takes a pride in preserving) strike on her 
senses unfavourably. It is certainly a great 
contrast to the home she has left behind ^ 
Norman House is essentially modern. Its 
large plate-glass windows let in floods of 
light; its couches and divans are all of the 
latest fashion ; the stands of flowers, the lace 
curtains, the gilding and colour with which 
it is ornamented, serve to infuse an amount 
of life, and brightness, and cheerfulness about 
the place which Everil will look for in vain 
in Castle Valence. The tenants, who, not- 
withstanding his studious habits and complete 
ignorance of agriculture, love their young 
lord for his kind heart and gentle manner, 
have met the bride and bridegroom at the 
nearest town, and, with many shouts and 
much kicking up of dust from their horses' 
feet into their benefactors' faces, brought 
them home in style. At another moment 
Everil would have been amused and excited 
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by this proof of popularity. She would have 
laughed at the energy of the little barefooted 
Irish children who ran by the side of her 
carriage all the way, and sympathised with 
the expressions of kindness and good-will 
which emanated from every mouth ; for she 
stands in the position of landlord herself, and 
knows how sweet it is to feel one's efforts for 
the comfort of others have been appreciated. 
But to-day she can only feel that she is 
coming home, that the transitory distraction 
caused by travelling in new scenes is over, 
and she must begin the world as Lady Va- 
lence. Fatigue has kept her silent for some 
hours past, and silence has induced thought, 
and thought has made her melancholy. 

It is almost a pleasure to be fatigued and 
silent in the presence of one we love ; it is 
so sweet to be able to brood over our happi- 
ness and to feel at peace ; but silence is not 
golden when memory brings pain. 
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* There is the castle,' exclaims Valence, as a 
turn in the drive brings the old building full 
in view. * What do you think of it, Everil ?' 

*It is very grand — much grander than I 
expected ; . but those narrow windows must 
make the rooms very dark. How old it looks. 
What is its date?' 

* Sixteenth century.' 

* Quite feudal. It reminds one of James's 
novels. Have you many ghosts there?' 

She asks the question jestingly, of course, 
and is surprised at the change that passes over 
her husband's countenance. 

^G-hosts! How should I know? What 
made you think of such a thing ? I hope 
you will not take any absurd fancies of that 
kind into your head, Everil.' 

*Why, you talk quite seriously. Do you 
suppose for a moment that I believe in such 
nonsense ? You are very much mistaken. 
I am neither a fool nor a lunatic, but I give 
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you leave to call me both when I credit such 
folly as the appearance of spirits/ 

* I am very glad to hear you say so/ he 
answers, with a strange expression on his 
face ; but before they have time for any 
further discussion on the subject the carriage 
has dashed over the drawbridge and drawn 
up at the portcullised door. 

Here the tenantry, mounted and otherwise, 
disperse to seek the refreshment provided for 
them; and Lady Valence, being led into a 
vast hall with a groined roof, the walls of 
which are covered with armour and the floor 
with skins, finds herself in the embrace ot 
Agatha West. 

*Such a happy occasion,' murmurs the 
peachy-faced widow, as she anoints Everirs 
cheek with kisses. * Everything to turn out 
just as we wished. It is too much. And my 
dear Valence ' — turning to him — ' how are 
you? Ah! not looking quite the thing, I 
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am afraid. You are much thinner than when 
you went away/ 

* Let us talk of something pleasanter than 
my personal appearance, please/ interposes 
Valence hastily. * Everil is exceedingly tired, 
and I want to show her to her room.' 

'Now, my dear Valence, you will do 
nothing of the sort. If she is tired, what 
must you be ? I dare say you have been up 
to all kinds of imprudence abroad, but now 
that you have come home again I shall have 
to keep you in order. I will go upstairs with 
Everil, and you must sit down and rest 
yourself.' 

The Earl makes some objection, but is 
overruled. The Countess says nothing, but 
she moves slowly away in the direction of 
the staircase, and the widow follows her to 
the suite of apartments that has been prepared 
for her reception. 

* Well, darling, and how have you enjoyed 
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yourself?' is her first question, as soon as 
they find themselves alone. 

* Quite as well as I expected to do.' 

' I hope dear Valence has not caused you 
any uneasiness?' 
*In what way?' 

* Well, by being ill, you know. His poor 
dear head is so weak at times, and he has 
such queer rambhng fancies, that strangers 
don't understand him. But you must never 
be alarmed, my dear. If he should ever talk 
or act in a manner that seems incompre- 
hensible to you, just tell me, and I will set 
him to rights again.' 

Lady Yalence is either indifierent to Mrs. 
West's speech, or she does not like the tone 
of it. 

' I am not easily alarmed, Agatha, and 
if Valence became ill I should consider 
the doctor the proper person to attend to 
him.' 
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' Ah ! there are some cases in which a 
doctor can be of no use.' 

' Then I think you would be lest. But I 
shall make no further change in my dress to- 
night. Suppose we go downstairs.' 

* One moment, darling ! Have you heard 
from home lately?' 

^ I found a letter from Alice waiting me in 
town yesterday.' 

* And they were all well ? ' 

* She did not say anything to the contrary. 
Why?' 

' No news of any sort ? ' 

* None that would interest you.' 

' Ah ! well ; it doesn't signify perhaps.' 

* What doesn't signify ? Why cannot you 
speak out, Agatha ? I hate innuendoes.' 

' But perhaps I oughtn't to mention it to 
you; and if you were like other women I 
shouldn't ; but you are so strong, dear, and 
so brave ; and you promised to be a friend to 
him ' 
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* What are you driving at ? * demands Lady- 
Valence; but as she puts the question she 
turns her face away. 

* I had a letter last week from Lady Russell, 
about — you know who.* 

* Maurice Staunton, you mean/ 

' Of course, dear (but what a wonderful 
woman you are to mention him so calmly). 
And I'm sure you'll be sorry to hear he's 
been very ill, poor fellow !' 

* VevT/ UIV Her lip trembles slightly as 
she echoes the words. 

* Very ill — so his sister says — with a kind 
of nervous fever, and has been obliged to get 
sick leave from his regiment for change of air.* 

' He is not coming here ! ' cries Everil 
quickly. 

' * Oh ! no, dear, I hope not. But I know 
they have Irish connections in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and I thought it as well to prepare 
you, in case But you wouldn't mind meet- 
ing him again, would you, Everil?' 
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* I should have a very decided objection to 
meeting him again. I desire, as I told you 
at Norman House, never to hear the subject 
of my past intimacy with him mentioned 
between us.' 

* But this is nonsense, my dear Everil. 
You are married. What harm can the poor 
boy do you now? And how can you be a 
friend to him so long as you are afraid to 
meet ?' 

' I am not afraid,' says the Countess, draw- 
ing herself up proudly; *but the notion is 
not pleasant to me. And, therefore, Agatha, 
I must beg, if you hear Captain Staunton has 
any intention of calling at Castle Valence, 
you will put your veto on it.' 

The widow shrugs her shoulders. 

* It must be as you wish, of course, dear ; 
but I can't say I understand your motive ; 
and, to say the least, it will look suspicious to 
every one who knows how intimate you were 
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with him in your own house. Added to 
which, it is not very Christian, in my eyes, 
to draw a man on to a certain point and then 
refuse even to see him or to speak to him, as 
if he had done some wrong/ 

* We will discuss the subject no more at 
present/ replies Lady Valence, with kindling 
eyes. Her first impression was that she 
ought not under any circumstances to renew 
her intercourse so soon with Captain Staun- 
ton ; but she thinks now that she must not 
decide till she has given the subject mature 
consideration and made sure that her resolu- 
tion does not proceed from the eflfects of 
wounded vanity. 

' Perhaps it would be as well not,' says 
Agatha ; * but you will think over it, I am 
certain, and see the sense of what I say. We 
mustn't draw down any ill-natured remarks 
upon ourselves/ she continues confidentially, 
as she slips her arm through that of the 
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Countess. ' That would never do ; would 

it?' 

« mm m m 

When Lord Valence informed his wife 
that he wished his sister-in-law to continue 
to reside at Castle Valence, Everil, at once, 
fell in with his views upon the subject. She 
did not entirely trust Agatha, and many 
things in her conduct both puzzled and 
annoyed her — but she liked her society and 
thought it would be a great source of comfort 
in her new home. She did not calculate on 
the widow having resided at the castle for 
so many years as to have come to be regarded 
almost as its mistress, nor did she imagine 
Mrs. West had sufficient assurance to think 
she could remain there after the Earl's 
marriage in any light but that of a guest. 
But she has not returned home many days 
before she finds her presence a restraint and 
a nuisance. Not that she attempts to inter- 
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fere with any of the Countess's orders or 
arrangements — Agatha is far too clever to 
show anything like open fight. On the 
(Contrary, she is so diflSdent about offering 
advice, and so afraid that she is in the way, 
that her very humility disarms her anta- 
gonist at the moment she most wishes to use 
a weapon against her. She and her child 
are treated as members of the household: 
they always have been, and it is Everil's wish 
they always should be : the rooms, the attend- 
ants, the grounds, the carriages and horses, 
are as much at their command as they are 
at her own ; afld had it ended here she would 
nave been satisfied. But one thing Agatha 
will not give up, and that is her constant 
attendance on her brother-in-law. She is 
always with him, and even the Earl's hints 
and remonstrances, unless they verge on 
absolute conmiands, cannot drive her away. 
Seek him at what hour of the day she will. 
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Everil never finds him alone; and though 
her proud heart denies that she is disap- 
pointed, her manners show it. 

Once or twice she ventures to make a re- 
mark upon the subject to Agatha. 

* And did you wish to be alone with him ? ' 
the little widow will exclaim, with wide-open 
eyes. * Really I How glad I am to hear it ! 
But I didn't dream (how should I, under the 
circumstances, you know ?) that you would 
desire such a thing. Poor dear Valence ! If 
he were only in a condition to appreciate the 
change.' 

*What change? What nonsense are you 
talking ? ' with heightened colour, Everil will 
reply. *I only mentioned it because you 
appear to me to give yourself a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble on his account. He 
has his books and his writing ; why can't you 
leave the man alone to enjoy them?' 

'Ah, my dear, you don't know how 
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inseparable we have been for the last three 
years; how we have studied and thought 
together. Not but what I am aware all that 
is over now, of course ; still, if you were not 
jealous ' 

* Jealous f I, jealous of you and Valence ! 
You must be out of your senses. What is it 
to me who sits with him. / have no desire 
to do so. Only the servants must think 
it strange, I should imagine ; and I do not 
see why you should take such an unpleasant 
duty on yourself. But chacun a son go'dt^ 

' But it has been my duty for so long, I am 
quite used to it. And as to the servants, 
they know what poor dear Valence is, and 
that he requires a gre^t deal of watching. 
But if you think I usurp your rightful 
place ' 

* No, thank you ; I should not fill it, even 
if you resigned it. I love air, and exercise, 
and sunshine too much to care to shut 
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myself up in a musty old room morning, 
noon, and night. And if you prefer Valence's 
company to mine ' 

* Oh, my dear Everil, you know it is not 
that ! Do I not give up the company of my 
little Arthur also? But poor dear Valence 
never Ao^been left alone, and ' 

* Say no more about it, please, I like my 
own liberty too well not to wish every one 
else to be as free as I am. Good-bye. I am 
just going for a ride across country.' 

*By yourself?' 

* Whom have I to go with ? Valence does 
not offer, and I am sure I shall not ask him ! 
Besides, I am not sure if he would approve of 
my pace.' 

* What a pity you have not some gentle- 
man friend to accompany you.' 

* Perhaps I shall have by-and-by. Mean- 
while^ sitting at home will not produce him. 
But I am off. You will have two good hours 
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to " moon " undisturbed with Valence in the 
library; and should I be lucky enough to 
break my neck over some of these barbarous 
hedges, or sink up to my chin in a quagmire, 
you may yet have the chance of " mooning " 
with him to his life's end.' 

' Everil, I wish you wouldn't speak so 
heedlessly.' 

* I speak as I feel, which is more than can 
be said for everybody,' replies the Countess, 
as she breaks off the conversation to go for 
her ride. 

But though she talks so lightly, she is very 
much annoyed. She does not care for Lord 
Valence, she tells herself (in proof of her 
utter indifference to all his goings-on) a dozen 
times a day ; but still she thinks they might 
keep up a show of sitting and talking to- 
gether, if it were only for decency's sake. 
She does not want to enter his room ; perhaps 
if he were to ask her she would refuse to do 
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SO ; but he might give her the option of 
choice. When they were abroad on their 
wedding tour, although they never played 
such a farce as to pretend to be fond of each 
other, they used to have some very pleasant 
conversations together, and once or twice she 
was quite beguiled into feeling interested in 
what he said. She would not mind even now 
(still, of course, for the sake of that decency 
which Lady Valence appears suddenly to 
have raised on a little pedestal) taking her 
work or her book and bearing him company 
in the dull, dark old room he seems so fond of 
— if he would ask her. But he has not asked 
her. On the contrary, each morning since 
their return he has retired to his sanctiun 
directly after breakfast, and only left it to 
attend to the claims of his agent or his bailiff, 
or his meals, never to seek his wife, or to ask 
her to join him there. 

But Agatha has always managed to gain 
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admittance. Somehow or other, as soon as 
her boy is disposed of in the garden, she is 
sure to sneak into the library door, and Everil 
is too proud to call her thence. 

If he — if she — has no more sense of what 
is decorous and due to her, the mistress of the 
house, than that, they may shut themselves 
up there for ever. And the Countess's horse, 
a favourite bay which she has brought with 
her from Herefordshire, suffers from the 
thought. 

When she reaches home again it is time to 
dress for dinner, and she does not meet her 
husband until the meal is on the table. The 
conversation she has held with Agatha, and 
the reflections that followed it, make her un- 
usually cold and stiff with him, and he, re- 
senting her mood, leaves her company as soon 
as is possible, and once more seeks his study. 

Mrs. West goes up to the nursery to attend 
the nightly ablutions of her boy (whatever 
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her designs or eagerness to execute them may- 
be, she never neglects iihat duty), and the 
Countess is left alone. 

She throws a light shawl about her shoul- 
ders and walks up and down the terrace. 
How different is her present life to that she 
has left behind her ! There was always some 
company staying at Norman House, to say 
nothing of the Mildmay family, who almost 
lived there ; she has never known till now 
what it is to feel alone. But although the 
Earl and herself have received several invita- 
tions to state dinner parties and balls to be 
given in their honour by the surrounding 
gentry, not a soul has called since her arrival, 
except in the most formal manner and from a 
distance that will make sociability impossible. 
As Everil thinks of this and frets over it, 
she feels how little thankful she has been for 
the company of Alice Mildmay, or even of 
Miss Strong. Dear old Miss Strong ! She has 
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abused her advice, her injunctions, and the 
necessity of her presence ever since she first 
knew her, and looked forward to her own 
marriage as the period at which she would 
be emancipated from both ; but just now she 
feels as if she would give a great deal to 
know Miss Strong was waiting for her in the 
drawing-room. 

' I suppose it is of no use waiting for 
Valence, so I shall go to bed,' she says an 
hour later to Agatha in that same apartment. 

* Well, I don't know, dear, I'm sure. Shall 
I ask him if he is ready ? ' 

* By no means ! He is not quite so infirm 
but what he can find his way upstairs when 
it pleases him. For my own part I am 
sleepy. Good night.' 

' G-ood night, dear,' says Agatha, meekly, 
and without offering to accompany her. 

On gaining her bedroom my heroine finds 
she is not so sleepy as she thought, and, dis- 
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missing lier maid with an order not to re- 
appear till she is rung for, lies down on the 
sofa with a book. 

But she is restless and uneasy, and cannot 
compose herself. Valence might have come 
back to the drawing-room after dinner, if 
only to ascertain what she was about to do ; 
but she supposes that living in such a place 
as Ireland makes men barbarians. Yet she 
cannot help wondering what it is he occupies 
himself with that appears so engrossing. If 
it is the business of his estate she would be 
a far more competent adviser for him than 
his sister-in-law, because she has interested 
herself largely in the management of her own 
property, and knows a great deal about the 
relative positions and duties of landlord and 
tenant, and not a little (for a woman) on 
the subjects of agriculture and the profitable 
investment of land. She has never spoken 
to Valence of such things ; perhaps he is 
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unaware she has ever taken interest in them ; 
but if he knew and approved of it she might 
be of service to him. She doesn't love him, 
and she never will ; but, after all, she is his 
wife, and has incurred certain duties by 
becoming so. Would it not be as well, at all 
events, to let him see that if he requires a 
companion she has no objection to being one ? 
It is not very late ; she will just go down- 
stairs again and bid her husband good night, 
and say a word or two that shall convey her 
purpose to him. After all, he is not strong, 
and if what he and Agatha says should come 

true 

With Everil all is impulse. She has no 
sooner thought of the idea than she proceeds 
to put it into execution. She traverses the 
long corridors and the broad staircase with- 
out interruption, and taps at the library 
door. No one answers. She tries the handle ; 
the door is locked. She becomes impatient, 
and raps louder. 
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* Who is there?' demands Lord Valence. 

* It is I, Everil. Let me in.' 

*Do you want anything particular?' 

' Yes !' 

He comes himself to the door and unlocks 
it ; then stands across the threshold to pre- 
vent her entrance. 

* Why cannot I come in ?' 
*I am engaged just now.' 

*Why, the room is all dark! Are you 
sitting without lights?' 
' Yes.' 

* But for what reason ?' 

* I cannot explain . to you. It is a fancy of 
mine. What is your business ?' 

*My business is to come into the library. 
I want to sit with you,' she rejoins, her 
curiosity roused, and her feelings piqued at 
one and the same moment. 

* You cannot do that to-night. ' I wish to 
be alone. I heard you had gone to bed.' 

* Who told you so ?' 
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' Agatha.' 

' Is she with you then ?' 
The Earl hesitates a moment; then he 
answers slowly, *Yes.' 

* With you now ? And what are you doing 
in the dark together?' 

* That I cannot tell you — ^at all events to- 
night.' 

At this juncture Mrs. West comes forward. 
She looks rather scared at facing the light in 
the hall, and her countenance wears a per- 
turbed expression ; but she smiles as sweetly 
as ever. 

* My dear Everil ! does it seem very myste- 
rious to you ?' 

* Uncommonly so, and I am waiting for 
an explanation,' replies the Countess coldly. 

* As if there was any. As if there could 
be any. At least, that might not be told. 
Poor Valence is not feeling very well this 
evening, and prefers the darkness to the light, 
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which seems to hurt his eyes. Voild tout"^ 
you naughty girl/ 

* If you are not well, why don't you go to 
bed V demands Everil of her husband, without 
heeding the widow's words. 

' Agatha is mistaken. I am quite well ' 

Q You don't look so ! ' interposes Mrs, West 

pathetically.) 

* but I have a fancy for sitting in the 

dark,' 

* Well, I have a fancy for it also,' rejoins 
the Countess, as she tries to push her 
way into the apartment. *I should Uke 
to try what it feels like: we will all sit 
together.' 

* You cannot enter. I do not wish it,' says 
the Earl firmly. 

* But I do. Please to let me pass.' 

' Agatha ! ' exclaims Lord Valence in a 
voice of entreaty, *not now! It AoLUst not 
be! Try and persuade her.' r 
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* Indeed, my dear Everil, yoa had better 
go l)ack to your own room.' 

*I did not ask for your advice, Agatha. 
Keep it for Lord Valence, since he seems to 
value it so much/ 

^ Oh ! if I am to be made a subject of 
dissension between you, I shall go,' says lie 
widow in a tone of offence, as she makes a 
feint of passing the Countess. But the Earl 
restrains her. 

* I cannot let you go yet. I require you. 
Everil is, I am sure, too sensible to make so 
small a matter a cause of difference between 
us. It is simply this/ he continues, turning 
to his wife, * I have some mental study to 
prosecute, which I can do better in the dark 
than the Hght, and Agatha is helping me to 
work it out. You will not object to my 
absenting myself for another half-hour, will 

you?' 

'I should not object to your absenting • 
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yourself for the remainder of your natural 
life/ says Lady Valence proudly, as she turns 
away. * Pray continue your studies, Valence. 
You will never find me interrupt them again.' 

* Oh ! but now you're vexed,' exclaims the 
widow, *and putting quite a wrong inter- 
pretation upon everything. Dear Valence,' 
she adds coaxingly, * let her come in, and we 
will light the lamps again and have some 
music before we go to bed.' 

But the tone of remonstrance which is 
being exercised on her behalf stings the 
Countess, already deeply wounded, into 
anger. 

' How dare you plead with him for me !' 
she says, turning fiercely on Mrs. West. * I 
woidd not enter his room if he were to beg 
it on his bended knees, nor condescend to sit 
with him either in the dark or light. I had 
no feeling in asking it except curiosity; I 
should have none in obtaining it, except the 
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pleasure of getting my own way. If you can 
imagine for a moment that any other motive 
could actuate my request for Lord Valence's 
company, you must be as mad cls he is.' And 
without another glance at her husband, she 
sweeps proudly up the stairs, 

Agatha turns to confront the Earl ; he has 
left her side. She strikes a light to seek him, 
and finds he has retired to the farthest end of 
the apartment, where he is sitting near a 
table with his head leaning on his hands. 

^-4^ mad as he isj he repeats. *She has 
found it out already, then. And yet how 
could I have expected it to be otherwise?' 

* You are so imprudent,' says his sister-in- 
law ; * you arouse suspicion by your conduct 
Why could you not have let her come in ?' 

* I don't know. I was afraid ! I am always 
afraid, but it is for her, not for myself. 
She would shrink from me so — if — ^if she 
knew.' 
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* She would laugh you to scorn, and call 
you every opprobrious epithet under the sun. 
Everil has no tolerance for opinions which 
differ from her own. She is rather — I won't 
say heartless, it sounds so unkind — ^but cold 
upon certain subjects. So I sincerely trust 
that she never will know.' 

* Not with my consent ! I would guard it 
from her— with my life,' he mutters. 

* What is that you say, Valence ?' demands 
the widow quickly — she has not quite caught 
the last word, but she has strong suspicion of 
its import. 

* I said that I would do anything to 
prevent Everil guessing at the nature of my 
studies,' he answers, rousing himself. 

* You are wise then, for were she to dis- 
cover it you would have no peace; and she 
would bruit her knowledge far and wide.' 

The Earl shrinks from the idea. 

* Ah, yes, that must not be ; but after it is 
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all over — when I am gone, Agatha, you will 
try and persuade her that I was not quite so 
mad as she appears to think me?' 

* My poor Valence ! Yes ! But why harp 
upon that miserable topic?' 

* How can I help it ? I think of it night 
and day. Six months, Agatha — only six 
months more, and then separation for ever 
from the flesh I have inhabited for so short 
a time.' 

* But you will always be with us,' murmurs 
the widow sentimentally. 

* Aye, as these are, but only to see perhaps 
that which will drive me shuddering away.' 

* What can he have meant by those last 
words ? ' thinks Mrs. West, when they have 
separated for the night. ' I really do believe 
— ^but he carit be such a fool — that he is 
going to try and fancy himself in love with 
his wife.' 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

THE earl's diary. 

* " As mad as he is.'' If Everil only knew 
how deeply she wounded me by those words ! 
But how should she know that my greatest 
horror, my greatest dread is lest people 
should think me insane ? that the fear of it 
would almost make me give up the pursuit 
of a science in which I have made so much ' 
progress, and shake off the influence which 
has afforded me so much delight — if I could ? 
But I cannot! Even for her sake — for the 
sake of a woman whose fate is linked with 
my own, to whom I should be a protector and 
guardian, a haven from the troubles and 
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aflfrights of the world — I can no longer speak 
and act like other beings. 

* This is terrible ! For the first time I feel 
I have incurred an awful responsibility which 
should have been shared with no one, but 
must necessarily rebound on the head of my 
wife. 

* She shuns me, I can see it plainly. 

* Ever since that unfortunate evening when 
she caught Agatha and me holding a sScmce 
together in the library, and when, fearful 
of what she might see or hear, I refused her 
admittance, she has studiously avoided intrud- 
ing herself on my presence. If I occupy one 
of the general sitting-rooms, she never enters 
it; if I look by chance into the apartment 
where she is sitting, she rises to leave. Be- 
fore we returned home I hoped that if there 
was no aJBFection apparent in her actions, 
antagonism had, at least, died between us; 
but do what I will now, I cannot draw our 
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minds closer together. She takes long soli- 
tary rides and walks without letting me know 
either when she is ahout to start from home 
or to return to it. She sees me withdraw 
to the library without remark, nor does the 
absence of my sister-in-law ever provoke 
an inquiry from her. And through it all 
her appearance and manner are more de- 
pressed and proudly cold than angry or 
resentful. 

* K this goes on I shall go mad, as really 
mad as Everil supposes me to be ! 
* * Good heavens ! when I remember her at 
Norman House, with the girlish hilarity that 
used to jar upon my feelings ; the freedom of 
speech that used to shock my sense of de- 
corum ; the extravagant tastes ; the rapid 
motion ; the pretty womanly defiance that 
she opposed to every suggestion made for her 
welfare, I wonder where it has all gone to. 
She has the same advantages now that she 
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used to enjoy in her maidenhood ; her means 
are ample, and her will is law ; she is sur- 
rounded by every luxury, and can be as head- 
strong, wild, and wilful as she chooses. But 
she chooses only to be silent and thoughtful. 
I watched her yesterday from my library 
window as she walked up and down the 
terrace that surrounds the moat. She wore a 
simple garden hat and a muslin dress, but she 
was looking beautiful. Her favourite dogs 
were leaping upon her, trying to attract het 
notice, yet she did not even speak to them, 
but paced backward and forward with her 
eyes bent upon ^ the ground. How I longed 
to know of what she was thinking ! and if 
one pitying thought of me mixed in her 
meditations — of me — shut out for ever from 
the love of wife or child or home ! 

* Would she pity me if she knew all? 
Sometimes I feel a mad, resistless desire to 
cast myself at her feet and make a fiill con- 
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fession. She is so much stronger and braver 
than the ordinaiy run of women : surely she 
would sympathise, if she could not believe in 
me ! But Agatha says it would be folly, and 
excite her ridicule instead of her interest, 
and I believe Agatha is right. Women know 
more of each other than we can do ; and she 
has studied Everils character closely. Were 
I to try and explain to her in an hour, that 
which it has taken me years to build up and 
believe in, she would naturally regard me as 
a fanatic or a fooL And, not thinking that 
Everil would have much toleration for either, 
I cannot afford to sink any lower in her 
esteem. A circumstance occurred the other 
night that greatly annoyed me. We had 
retired to rest early, and slept well. Towards 
one o'clock I was awakened by my wife 
hurriedly getting out of bed. " What is the 
matter ?" I demanded. " I do not know," 
she repHed in a voice that betrayed more 
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excitement than alarm ; ** but I cannot sleep 
here to-night. There is something keeps 
rapping and moving and rustling behind the 
head of the bed, and the room seems filled 
with — I don't know what !" 

* " It is nothing ! You are not frightened ?" 
I said earnestly. 

' " Frightened ! No ! Of what should I 
be frightened ? — only it disturbs me, and I 
cannot rest. I shall lie down on the sofa in 
my dressing-room." 

* " It is the heat of the weather," I argued. 
" I will open the window wider, and the cool 
air will send you to sleep. Do not go into 
the dressing-room." 

* She obeyed me mechanically, and lay 
down in her own place again. But in another 
minute she sprang up with a cry. 

* " I cannot stay here !" she exclaimed 
hurriedly. " I know there is something wrong 
in the room to-night. I could swear that I 
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was touched upon the forehead." And with- 
out further parley she passed into the dressing- 
room, and remained there until the morning. 
When it was light she laughed at her fears 
(that is to say she ridiculed them — I wish 
she had laughed), and begged I would not 
mention them to Agatha. 

' " It was doubtless, Valence, as you sug- 
gested, the heat of the weather that has un- 
strung my nerves and made me fanciful. I 
should be vexed to have it attributed to any 
other cause, for I have the greatest contempt 
for anything like belief in the supernatural. 
In my idea it is simply the offspring of a 
diseased or uneducated mind." 

*"I will not mention the occurrence," I 
replied. And I have not. But I know the 
reason of it. I felt the influence even whilst 
she spoke, and have trembled ever since lest 
it may acquire a power over her, only second 
to what it holds over myself. Are we not 
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one? And am I not justified, at any cost, 

in saving Everil from a fate that has poisoned 

my own existence, even at the risk of never 

winning a love I should have to resign so 

soon ? 

« « « « « 

*When I last wrote in this diary I was 

about to describe my first interview with a 

spirit. How different it was from all I had 

imagined on the subject. I had heard of 

apparitions appearing to mortals in various 

forms, but usually so like human creatures as 

to be unrecognisable until they had flown. 

Of such nature we may conclude were those 

mentioned in the Scriptures, such as the spirits 

that were sent to Abraham and to Lot ; the 

spirit that wrestled with Jacob, and the spirit 

that succoured Daniel in the den of lions. 

When Moses and Elias, also, appeared to the 

disciples they were in recognisable form. I 

concluded, therefore, in my ignorance, that 
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all apparitions appeared from the very first 
in the semblance of the bodies they had borne 
on earth, and that it was as easy for them to 
make themselves visible as it was for ns to 
see them. But I was to be enlightened. 

* I had been sitting one evening writing, 
until both hand and brain were weary. I 
had been promised several times that before 
long a certain female spirit (a stranger to 
me excepting by communication through the 
table) would make herself visible, and I had 
been anxiously expecting her advent. She 
had given me a full description of her per- 
sonal appearance, and many and many a time 
had I strained my eyes into the darkness, 
hoping to discern the small features and fair 
hair which "Isola" (as she called herself) 
gave as her chief characteristics burst on me 
from the gloom. But nothing except a few 
flickering lights, which looked like " will-o'- 
the-wisps " dancing over a pool at midnight, 
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had been made apparent to me. On the 
evening of which I speak I had not been 
thinking of or trying to communicate with 
" Isola." Grave business matters had occupied 
my mind and kept me close writing at my 
desk till nearly two o'clock. Then I pushed 
all my papers on one side, and rose to seek 
my bedchamber. The castle was in darkness, 
for (according to my usual custom) I had 
desired my household to put out the lights 
and retire. I took the lamp in my hand, and 
commenced to mount the staircase. As I 
reached the landing it was suddenly ex- 
tinguished. For this phenomenon I am 
utterly unable to account. I only know that 
I was left in complete darkness, and that for 
the moment, bewildered by the occurrence, I 
forgot the lamp was shaded by a globe, and 
believed that the draught from some open 
window must have blown out the light 
* Still imder this impression, I began to 
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grope my way up the remainder of the stair- 
case. As I reached the corridor my attention 
was arrested by seeing before me what ap- 
peared like a small mass of vapour rising 
from the ground. The corridor was intensely 
dark from end to end, and its stained-glass 
windows were closed with shutters. The 
ball of vapour seemed to move; it as- 
tonished me: I stood and looked at it. 
Now it advanced, then it receded — now 
it appeared to elongate, then to sink down. 
I had never seen anything like it in my 
life before. Presently I observed one of the 
" will-o'-the-wisps " that I had learned to 
call a ** spirit light" flickering about in the 
centre of the vapour. It burst, or seemed to 
do so, diffusing its brightness over the base 
of the vaporous matter, which simultaneously 
elongated and rose higher in the air. A 
second spirit light made its appearance : the 
same results ensued ; and the vapour became 
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an illuminated ^column. Then, for the first 
time, it struck me what it was. A spirit 
stood before me. Little by little the pale 
blue cloud assumed the shape of a draped 
figure, though I could trace no features; 
little by little the figure became more dis- 
tinctly formed and visible, until a shadowy 
arm was extended towards me. 

' " Are you Isola ?" I gasped ; for I am 
not ashamed to own that on the occasion of 
this first experience I was very much alarmed. 

*The figure did not stir. 

* " May I not see your features ?" 

* Still there was no reply by sound or 
action. 

' " Can you come nearer to me ?" 

At this it moved directly, passing right 
over, or around me, as it were, and envelop- 
ing me in a thick fog, through which I 
rushed shuddering to my own apartment. 

' I threw myself on the bed, in what would 
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be called, in common parlance, "a mortal 
fright." The effect this first interview with 
a disembodied spirit had on me was remark- 
able. I longed, and yet I dreaded, to meet 
it again. For some weeks I entirely forsook 
my library except by day, and went regularly 
to bed before my servants. But at the end 
of that time I grew ashamed of my pusillani- 
mous fear. Was this to be the end of all my 
study and research? I recommenced to sit 
for communications ; and then I learned that 
the spiritual body never appears to mortal 
eyes but as a vapour, although practice in 
mediumistic vision will render form, features,' 
dress, and colour perfectly distinct ; that few- 
spirits can materialise, or clothe their spiritual 
bodies with a human form palpable to touch, 
without the aid of a trance medium, and that 
those who have succeeded in doing so (such 
ghosts, for instance, as have become celebrated 
in history) have generally been spirits of the 
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very lowest order, the authors of great crimes 
whilst on this earth, and consequently disabled 
(from indulgence of evil passions which pre- 
vent them existing in a purer atmosphere) 
from rising above it. 

' This information gave me a distaste for 
the cultivation of seeing mediumship, al- 
though I was assured that I possessed it in 
no ordinary degree. But though I never 
encouraged them, from the evening I met 
" Isola '' on the staircase, she never failed to 
come to me in palpable shape as soon as the 
light was extinguished ; and it was not long 
before I had the power to see and recognise 
all the spirits that filled my room ; although 
with some I never had any acquaintanceship 
either in this world or beyond it. 

*It was at this time my brother Arthur 
died. His marriage, which had been con- 
tracted about three years previously, had 
annoyed us all. He was a great deal too 
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young and too poor to take the responsi- 
bilities of married life upon his shoulders, 
and his choice had not fallen in a desirable 
quarter. These circumstances had made a 
coolness between us, for which I grieved. 
Arthur was my only near relation : we had 
loved each other fondly as children, and it 
was misery to me to be on bad terms with 
him now. But he was of a high and rather 
overbearing spirit, and, unable to forgive my 
first animadversions on his ill-advised con- 
duct, had refused to communicate with . me 
since, and rejected all overtures of peace. 
When he died, his regiment was at Malta. 
Just as my father had done, he came to tell 
me of his departure ; but his appearance was 
the more remarkable from the fact that it 
took place in the daytime. One afternoon 
about three o'clock, on entering my hbrary 
from the garden, what was my surprise and 
pleasure to see my brother sitting in my arm- 
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chair. He was dressed in uniform, but I did 
not notice that peculiarity, so delighted was 
I to meet him again, and so thoroughly was 
I convinced that I saw him in the flesh. 

' " Arthur, old fellow ! " I exclaimed, rush- 
ing towards him with extended hand, " when 
did you reach home?" He did not answer, 
though his eyes gazed at me earnestly. As 
I drew nearer a pallor overspread his features, 
and he sank backwards. I thought he was 
fainting, and rushed to his assistance. 

' He vxis gone I 

* By this time I was too well acquainted 
with the phenomena of spiritualism to be 
either frightened or surprised. I was only 
deeply y deeply grieved. My brother, who had 
lain in the same cradle and been nursed at the 
same breast as myself, had left me before 
opportunity had been granted us to heal the 
sad difference that had embittered the latter 
portion of our lives. Although I had re-^ 
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ceived no earthly intimation of the fact of his 
decease, I mourned for him as bitterly as 
though he had passed away whilst in my 
arms, and retired to my chamber worn out 
with the violence of my grief. In the midst 
of that wakeful, restless night his voice came 
to me, " My wife and child ! — my wife and 
child r The words were repeated twice. 
He said no more, but they were all-suflBcient. 
Before the letter which announced his prema- 
ture demise had reached me, one from my 
pen had crossed the ocean to assure his .widow 
of my sympathy and desire to help her. She 
came to the castle, bringing her little Arthur 
with her, and has remained here ever since. 
Some people wonder (John Bulwer amongst 
the number) that I evince so much aflFection 
for my sister-in-law, but they do not know 
the circumstances under which my brother 
died, nor the compact I have made with him 
pince. For some time afterwards I heard 
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nothing from him. And in touching on this 
subject I must remark that it is a singular 
fact that the spirits of the dead seem occasion- 
ally to have the power of appearing imme- 
diately on their decease (as in the cases of my 
father and brother), but, generally speaking, 
not afterwards for some space of time ; which 
period varies with different individuals, and 
is apparently determined by the state of mind 
in which they quit this sphere. 

*Be that as it may, my brother did not 
come again to me till a twelvemonth had 
elapsed from the period of his death. Then 
he once more manifested himself, and has com- 
municated with me at intervals ever since. 

* Agatha and her boy were by that time 
established in Castle Valence. When I found 
that she took an immense interest in all that 
I said and did, I confided to her the secret 
of my studies, and found, to my pleasure and 
amazement, that she not only sympathised 
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with and believed in them, but had herself 
prosecuted their research in Malta. 

^ I immediately told her the whole history 
of my experience, and we resolved to pursue 
our studies together; since which period, 
although the influence never leaves me (I 
wish it would), I have seldom sat alone. 
Agatha is not so powerful a medium as my- 
self : she has never been entranced or in- 
fluenced to write, speak, gr play through 
spiritual agency, but she takes an extraor- 
dinary interest in everything concerning 
spiritualism, and is always at my beck and 
call. Together we have plodded through all 
the old black-letter books that I have been 
able to procure on the practice of witchcraft 
and necromancy, and compared them with 
the more modern writings of Kardec and 
others, making notes as we went, so that I 
have folios of proof ready with which to con- 
front those who would confound the science 
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I pursue with the diabolical acts prevalent 
in the dark ages. But I have bot space 
to-day to notice the nature of the communica- 
tions I have received, nor the influence they 
have had on my inner life. 

* From the first Agatha took a great 
interest in the spirit "Isola;" and "Isola," 
rather to my chagrin, seemed almost to 
desert me for my sister-in-law. I tried not 
to be jealous, but I confess it cost me a few 
pangs. To find that a friend whom you 
have considered all your own takes a greater 
interest in the conversation of your neigh- 
bour is never flattering ; and no one knows, 
except such as have tried it, how real and 
substantial are the friendships to be formed 
with those in the spirit world. 

* All the more so because there can be no 
deception. Soul speaks to soul without the 
intervention of matter : it is impossible imde- 
tected to smile with your lips while you curse 
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in your heart, and therefore all the protesta- 
tions of aflfection which you receive you may 
rest assured are true. I have always observed 
one thing about spirits : they have no objec- 
tion to speaking their mind, whatever it may 
be, and the fact lends a zest to their com- 
munications which is absent from the most 
confidential friendship that was ever born of 

earth. 

« « « « # 

* Agatha has alarmed me. She thinks that 
Everil is looking ill. Can it be the situation 
of this old castle that disagrees with her? 
The moat may make it damp: yet I have 
lived here all my life and felt no ill effects from 
it, and the house itself is in perfect order. 

* 111 ! It seems impossible she should be ill : 
such a bright, strong, energetic girl as she 
has always been. I questioned her on the 
subject, and she denied the feeling. She has 
everything that she requires, she said; and 
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there is nothing that I can either do or get 
for her, 

* " But Agatha thinks you are looking quite 
poorly/' I urged. 

*" Agatha knows nothing about it." 

*"You have no pain — have you?" 

'At this she actually smiled. 

* " None whatever ! Never had any in 
my life. Don't know what it is! I wish, 
Valence, you could put such fancies out of 
your head." 

* " But if you look so pale, it is natural I 
should get fanciful." 

* " Do you really care ? " she commenced, 
and I was about to assure her that I did, 
when she interrupted me again. 

* " Look here then, Valence, I will tell you 
the truth. I am missing my old friends, 
Alice Mildmay and Miss Strong — I should 
greatly like to see Miss Strong again." 

' " Do you wish her to live here ? " 
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* " If you have no objection — ^yes !" 

* I sighed inwardly. Here was another 
barrier to be raised between mutual con- 
fidence. As it was I felt that my wife was 
drawing farther and farther away from me 
each day — I should never be able to overleap 
Miss Strong. But I did not let her guess my 
discomfiture. 

***As you will, Everil. You had better 
write to her on the subject. And ask Miss 
Mildmay if she will stay with us at the same 
time." 

* She thanked me quietly, and I thought 
she was pleased ; but when I repeated our 
conversation to Agatha, she laughed at my 
simplicity. 

* " Fancy prescribing old Strong and that 
simpleton Alice Mildmay as a remedy for the 
* blues.' You are a queer fellow, Valence. 
Why their presence will be more likely to 
give than to disperse them." 
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' " But what am I to do then ? It was 
Everil's own suggestion. She said she was 
missing her old friends." 

' *' Ah ! I dare say she is ; but she had 
other old friends besides those two chattering 
women. Now I'll tell you the truth, Valence. 
She is frettiug after the gaiety s.he has left 
behind her. Look at the difference there is 
between her present and past life. Norman 
House was always full of visitors — lots of 
young men coming and going — always some 
fun or flirting on the tapis. You have cut 
her off from all this, remember." 

* '' But she is a married woman now." 

*I do not know when I have seen my 
sister-in-law laugh more heartily than she did 
at this remark. 

' " And do you suppose being married 
changes a woman's ideas, feelings, and fancies. 
Oh ! you goose ! Everil is moping, you may 
take my word for it, and what she wants is 
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more company; not evening parties, you 
understand, but people staying in the house, 
who will diffuse more life in the atmosphere. 
This is a very dull place, you must admit, 
Yalence." 

* '^ You have never seemed to find it so/' 
I answered, with a sigh. 

' " Ah ! but I am so different," said Agatha, 
and she drew near me with one of those 
caressing gestures which make all she does 
appeaf so soft and womanly. "I am what 
St. Paul calls ' a widow indeed.^ How could 
I take any interest in a parcel of strangers 
whilst I have my dear Arthur's memory to 
cherish, and his child to look after and to 
love? You must make allowance for the 
difference in oiu* circumstances, dear Va- 
lence." 

' '' My brother won a jewel in you, Agatha, 
and you will find some day that I have not 
been unmindful of your kindness and atten- 
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tion to myself. But about this company. 
How am I to set about filling the castle?" 

*"0h! I should not think it would be 
difiBcult. Could not Mr. Bulwer be persuaded 
to come here for a fortnight — ^and then — ^let 
me see — Lady Russell wrote me word yester- 
day that her brother, Maurice Staimton, 
is staying with his cousins the O'Connors, 
at Ballybroogan. He's a very pleasant 
fellow ! " 

* " Staunton ! is not that the young man 
I met at Norman House?" 

* « The same." 

* ** Will he care to come ? I thought he 
had rather a penchant for Everil, himself/' 

* " Oh ! my dear Yalence, what an absiu'd 
idea !" cried Agatha, laughing and blushing. 
" I dare say they had a sly little flirtation 
together, but if he was much at Norman 
House, it was not all for Everil, / can tell 
you that." 
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* I looked at. her quickly — there was a look 
in her eyes I had never seen before, and a 
light seemed to break on me. 

*'* Agatha! is it possible?" 

* " Nothing is possible, you stupid fellow," 
she said, clapping her hand on my mouth ; 
'*but ask Maurice Staunton by all means. 
He's a great favourite of mine, and his 
sister, Lady Russell, you know, is one of my 
oldest fiiends/' 

* And so she went smiling away. 

* I wonder if she really does like Staunton, 
and if it was for her sake he hung about 
Norman House ! I should not be in the 
least surprised : Agatha is a charming won^n, 
very pretty, and only twenty-six. Nothing 
could be more natural than that she should 
marry again. 

* Well I must look up this Staunton, and 
ask him over. The shooting season is a good 
excuse for a visit, and if his company makes 
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Everil look a little brighter, I shall be amply 
repaid for my trouble, even though he does 
return my kindness by taking away my 
sister-in-law/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' AGATHA ! THIS IS SOME OF YOUR DOING ! ' 

A FEW days later Lady Valence is seated in 
her morning room, which overlooks the front 
of the castle, listlessly watching the gar- 
deners, already employed in sweeping the 
first leaves of autumn off the terraces. She 
is vexed and disappointed ; for her appeal to 
Miss Strong to come back and resume her 
office of companion has been met by a sym- 
pathetic but decided refusal. Perhaps Miss 
Strong guesses that she is required more as 
a confidante for her Ladyship's domestic 
troubles than for any real use she can be in 
the castle househpld, and declines to be placed 

p 2 
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against her inclination in the doubtful posi- 
tion of a go-between. Perhaps she believes 
that her pupil's married life is likely to prove 
a battle that is best fought out alone, or that 
the presence of any one who has been con- 
nected with her former existence is more 
calculated to widen than heal up the breach. 
Any way, whether it arises from a sense of 
duty or inclination, Miss Strong pleads a half- 
formed engagement as a reason for refusing 
Lady Valence's offer ; and Everil, who was 
constantly abusing the old lady when she was 
compelled to fill the thankless office of her 
duenna, voting her a * bore,' a ' spy,' and a 
* tell-tale,' is quite ready at the present moment 
to rank the fact that she declines to resume 
her former espionage over a married woman 
as a fresh misfortune. 

Alice Mildmay is coming to stay with her, 
though. Alice Mildmay has accepted the 
invitation, extended for an indefinite period, 
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with every appearance of delight, and Everil 
is looking forward to meeting this friend of 
her girlhood again. Still, Alice Mildmay is 
very young (she is just six months Lady 
Valence's junior), and it is impossible there 
can be the same confidence between them 
now as when they were girls together. 
Everil feels this, and is almost disposed to 
think that her dear friend's presence will 
prove a restraint instead of a pleasure. In 
fact, she is in a despondent mood this 
morning, and wants — she can hardly say 
what. 

As she muses and gazes on the scene before 
her, a saddled horse is led round from the 
stables, and walked slowly up and down 
in front of the house. It is a high-bred, 
high-spirited creature, and as it approaches 
a garden-roller in the pathway it starts so 
suddenly as almost to jerk the reins out of 
the groom's hands, whilst its small ears well 
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laid back, and a suspicious whiteness about 
the corners of its eyes, cause Everil (who is 
so used to horses) to observe to herself that 
it is not only high-spirited, Ijut slightly 
vicious. She does not know for whom the 
animal is waiting, nor does she care. She 
does not remember ever to have seen it 
before. Perhaps it belongs to some visitor 
to Lord Yalence, or the steward may be 
about to ride it on business to the nearest 
town, or the servant who holds it may be 
only waiting to receive and carry some 
message or letter that requires despatch. 
But as the groom turns, she sees him touch 
his hat and quickly lead the horse up to the 
castle door. Her curiosity is awakened — she 
leans forward to the window. What is her 
surprise at seeing her husband swing himself 
into the saddle, whilst a second groom, 
mounted, appears in readiness to attend him ! 
Where can he be going at that hour of the 
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morning, to require the attendance of a 
servant ? 

Valence so seldom rides on horseback at 
all, that the mere circumstance is strange; 
and (separated as they are by want of confi- 
dence) he has not as yet undertaken any step 
of importance without advising her of it. As 
he mounts, settles himself in the saddle, and 
gives some parting direction to the servant, 
she watches his movements eagerly, and 
thinks how slight, and fair, and delicate he 
looks, and how lightly (notwithstanding his 
mysterious illness) his thirty years sit on 
him. 

As he turns away from the castle door 
without turning hi^ * head she sighs ; but 
when, in preparing to cross the drawbridge, 
he looks back as though to scan the windows 
for a watcher, with a sudden impulse she 
hides herself behind the curtain, and remains 
so till he has resumed his former position. 
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She watches him until he is about to enter 
the drive. As he does so, his horse, who 
has trodden the drawbridge planks as though 
he were dancing, shies at some trifle, and, 
being recalled to order by his rider, rears 
violently. Lord Valence does not swerve in 
his saddle ; but Everil remembers the look 
of the animal at the garden-roller, and a 
great fear assails her. Her husband is riding 
a vicious horse — he will be thrown, and mor- 
tally injured — perhaps killed. Her eyes are 
distended with the horror of the idea — her 
whole frame is trembling with excitement as 
she quits her morning room, and rushes into 
that of her sister-in-law. 

* Agatha ! what horse is that that Yalence 
is riding ? There !' pointing with her finger 
over the drawbridge. * He has just entered 
the drive — a bay brute, with black points. 
Where did he get him?' 

* My dear Everil, how can I possibly inform 
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you, unless you will let me see? Why — 

that must be the horse he bought of Colonel 
Shorter last spring. I wonder what has made 
Valence have him up from grass.' 

* Why was he put to grass ? I have never 
seen him before.' 

*Very likely not, my dear. I think Va- 
lence kept him down at the farm. Well, the 
reason he was put out to grass was because 
he broke poor Tim Bray's leg whilst he was 
grooming him in the stables, and the breaker- 
in didn't think he was safe to ride.' 

* I knew it ! I felt sure he was a vicious 
brute whilst the man was leading him up and 
down. I saw the way he laid back his ears 
at every little obstacle. How very wrong it is 
of Valence to mount him ! He ought to know 
better. Every good rider knows, the pleasure 
of controlling a high-spirited animal ; but 
none but children or fools care to ride a 
vicious one.' 
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' Heyday ! — what unwonted excitement ! ' 
says Agatha, rather sarcastically. *What 
are you afraid of, my dear? That he will 
come home with all his precious bones broken, 
and be obliged to hobble about on crutches for 
the remainder of his life ? ' 

* Nonsense ! It would make little enough 
diflference to me if he did or didn't. But I do 
think Valence might be a little more consi- 
derate of — of Well, at any rate, you 

must acknowledge he would give trouble 
enough to us all if he were to come to grief/ 

' Oh, I don't think you need anticipate that, 
Everil. He has plenty of servants, you know, 
and he has me ; so I do not fancy much of the 
trouble would fall on your shoulders. But 
why not confide your fears to him on his 
return? I am sure Valence would be only 
too much honoured to think you cared 
whether he was killed or not.' 

* Perhaps I don't,' replied Everil, with a 
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return of the haughty feeling with which she 
meets every piece of advice of Agatha's on 
behalf of her husband. * Do you know where 
he has gone to ? ' 

* To Ballybroogan, I believe, to call on the 
O'Connors.' 

Everil starts. 

" The O'Connors ! But they have not 
called on me.' 

' Haven't they ? ' carelessly. ^ Valence has 
known them a long time.' 

* But why should he go to see them to-day ? 
He said nothing to me about it.' 

* I really am not the depository of all your 
husband's secrets, Everil. I suppose he has 
his reasons.' 

* The O'Connors ! Ballybroogan ! ' repeats 
Lady Valence musingly ; then, with a sudden 
colour, * Agatha ! is not that the place where 
Maurice Staunton is staying ?' 

' I believe it is.' 
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* And does Valence know that he is there ?' 
*He does. In fact, if you will have the 

truth, he has gone over expressly to call on him.' 
*To call on Maurice Staunton?' 

* Yes ; and to ask him to come and stay at 
the castle. Now the murder's out.' 

' Agatha ! this is some of your doing ! ' 

* My dear child, please don't look as if you 
were going to scratch my eyes out. I've had 
nothing to do with the matter. It was 
Valence's own proposition. He said you told 
him yourself you were fretting for the society 
of your old friends — that you wanted to ask 
Miss Strong and Alice Mildmay to come and 
visit you here ; and when he heard young 
Staunton was staying at Ballybroogan, he 
said he should ride over and ask him to make 
one of the party.' 

* And why didn't you prevent him ? Why 
didn't you say that you were sure it would 
displease me ? — ^you who know so well that 
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I would rather go ten miles the other way 
than meet Staunton again.' 

* My dear Everil, just think what you are 
proposing. Was I to be the one to open 
Valence's eyes to all that went on between 
young Staunton and you before your marriage 
to himself? Do you think he would have 
thanked me for the information?' 

' Why should he not ? What do you 
mean to insinuate ? You know that nothing 
went on that I am ashamed of, or that I could 
help.' 

* In that case, why so strenuously object to 
meeting Captain Staunton again?' 

' Because it will be very painful to me.' 

'Do you still cherish a little tendresse in 
that quarter then, ma chere ? ' 

Everil stamps her foot impatiently. 

' Why will you worry me in this manner ? 
You knaw I do not. *I have told you so a 
thousand times. But ' 
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* But what, Everil ? Considering that 
Maurice Staunton's family have been friends 
of mine for years, and that I was the first 
to introduce him to you, I think I have a 
right to be told in what manner he has so 
grossly offended you.' 

* I have no objection to tell you. I con- 
sider that he behaved exceedingly badly 
to me — in an unmannerly, ungentlemanly, 
and dishonourable manner.' 

Agatha West holds up her hands with 
surprise. 

* My dear Everil, what gross charges ! I 
never heard so sweeping an accusation in my 
life. Poor Maurice ! If you had only seen 
him as I saw him after that fatal twenty- 
seventh of May, you would never speak of 
him as you have done — his misery, his self- 
reproach, his complete devotion, I shall never 
forget. He seemed quite broken-hearted.' 

The Countess of Yalence is not entirely 
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unmoved by this declaration. As she hears 
it her eyes become humid and her lips 
tremble. It is so diflScult to think hardly 
even of a love which we have proved to e 
unworthy. But still she braves out her own 
assertion. 

* I don't believe it^ Agatha. He put it on, 
most likely, in order to deceive you. If he 
had cared for me as he professed to do, why 
should he have drawn back at the last moment 
and left Yalence in possession of the field ?' 

* But you told me you separated by mutual 
consent.' 

'I would have said anything at that 
moment to save my pride. But the real 
truth is, that as soon as Captain Staunton 
heard I should lose my money by marrying 
him, he. declined to proceed any further ; he 
even urged me to fulfil my engagement with 
my cousin. What is the natural deduction of 
such conduct ?' 
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*He was too noble and unselfish to drag 
you down to share a life of poverty with 
him,' sighs the widow. 

* He was too mercenary and too mean not 
to care for my fortune better than myself, 
-Agatha. Why cannot you call things by 
their right names ? When I look back at 
Maurice Staunton's conduct when he first 
knew me, and compare it with that at the 
last, I cannot find words sufficiently strong 
in which to tell you how much I despise 
him.' 

She delivers this sentence with so much 
emphasis that Mrs. West is really startled. 
Is it possible the Countess can have so 
entirely forgotten her former attachment ! 

' Everil,' she exclaims, quite naturally in 
her surprise, ' what on earth has made you 
change your mind like this? You have 
learnt no more of Staunton than you knew 
upon your wedding day.' 
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' Perhaps not ; but I have thought a great 
deal more of him. I have pondered over his 
words, analysed his motives, and criticised 
his actions, till I know him, I fancy, a little 
better than you do. There is nothing kills 
love so quickly, Agatha, as contempt ; and I 
have so thorough a contempt now for Captain 
Staunton that I should be glad to think that 
we should never meet again. I am very 
sorry I did not know of Valence's mission 
before he left the castle.' 

* Would you have told him ? ' says Mrs. 
West, quickly. 

* Perhaps I might/ is the careless answer. 
The widow is puzzled. She cannot believe 

that feelings so strong as Everirs are eradi- 
cated in a day. She thinks the girl must be 
deceiving herself, and that once more in the 
presence of her lover, and hearing his excuses 
from his own lips, she will learn to regard 
the past with a more lenient eye. 

VOL. II. 0. 
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She changes her cue and immediately be- 
comes sympathetic and confidential. 

' Now look here, darling,' she says sweetly 
as she takes Everil's hand and pulls her down 
upon the sofa beside her. * Why not tell me 
all about it ? You know I never heard the 
rights and wrongs of the case, and it is very 
likely that we may be playing at cross 
purposes. Of course I had my eyes about me 
last spring, but you spoke so little on the 
subject and the denouement took me so com- 
pletely by surprise, that it bewilders me even 
to think of it. What really passed between 
you and poor dear Staunton ? ' 

'It is not a pleasant subject to revive,' 
replies the Countess as she bites her lip and 
looks down ; ' but, perhaps, as you saw so 
much, it is as well you should hear all. You 
know that he made love to me.' 

'My dear! a blind man might have 
seen that. Why the poor fellow was just 
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over head and ears. He adored the ground 
yon trod on.' 

*So he told me, and the sequel proved 
how much truth there was in his profession. 
For three months he was steadily paying 
attention to me,' 

* And when did he propose ? 

* He never proposed.' 

* Never proposed ! You don't mean to say 
so ! ' exclaims the widow, who has known per- 
fectly well from the beginning that nothing 
definite on the question of marriage had ever 
passed between them. 

*0f course he never proposed. Had he 
done so he would have been obliged to stick 
to it,' cries Lady Valence impatiently. ' Cap- 
tain Staunton is scarcely the kind of gentle- 
man who would care to be brought to book 
by my two guardians.' 

* But, my dear girl — excuse me for inter- 
rupting you, but this subject is of so much 

Q 2 
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importance to myself — if poor Maurice never 
offered marriage to you, wherein is he so 
greatly to blame for having withdrawn his 
attentions in favour of a more powerful suitor ? 
Come, Everil, try and be just.' 

' He. led me to believe he would do so. He 
knew, he must have known that I regarded 
him favourably. It was a bitter injustice to 
me.' 

* It would have been a much more bitter 
injustice had he persisted in claiming your 
hand when he knew he had nothing to 
support you on. I often think,' continued 
the widow, with a pursed-up mouth and a 
look of the deepest humility, ^when I am 
called upon to judge other people, of the 
title of Charles Eeade's novel, *' Put Yourself 
in His Place." It makes one view things so 
differently. Now, for instance, dear Everil, 
just try and put yourself in poor Staunton's 
place. He loved you devotedly — his worst 
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enemy would not deny Ilim that virtue — and 
his love for you made him, after a while, 
conquer his scruples (which I know were 
most conscientious) to addressing one so in- 
finitely above himself in point of position; 
hoping, I suppose, that mutual love would 
smooth away all obstacles. I saw which way 
the land lay, and tried to put him on his 
guard — ^but love, you know, is proverbially 
blind. Then, all of a sudden, this shock 
comes on him. If he marries you, you not 
only fail to fulfil your dead father's wishes, 
but you lose all your money. He drags 
you down to poverty and a sense of disobe- 
dience. In such a case, what could an honour- 
able man do but draw back? He had not 
yet committed you or himself. One or other 
must be the sacrifice. He chose to accept it. 
He laid down all his hopes (and you must 
allow, Everil, they were not insignificant 
ones) on the altar of duty, and left you free 
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to do as your friends desired and expected of 
you. What more could the poor fellow have 
done? To my mind, he acted in the most 
honourable and generous manner it was 
possible to act in. And yet you blame him. 
You call him all manner of hard names, and 
say you wish never to see him again. Poor 
Maurice ! it would have heen better indeed for 
himself had he been as mean, and grasping, 
and selfish as you would make him out to be.' 
The Countess has been listening to this 
harangue in utter silence. Her sense and 
judgment condemn it, but she has no argu- 
ment ready wherewith to confute its so- 
phistry. She only feels that under the same 
circumstances she would have acted dif- 
ferently, though she can hardly decide in 
what way. But a certain undefined con- 
sciousness that, notwithstanding the pain of 
her wounded vanity, all has been for the best, 
and that she would not have the past altered 
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if she could, tend to make her less eager to 
deny the truth of Mrs. West's assertion than 
she might otherwise have been. 

*I see you are beginning to agree with 
me, darling,' continues Agatha, instauatingly, 
as she glances at the expressive face ' of her 
companion. 

*It may be as you say, Agatha. I am 
not prepared to dispute your opinion. At 
the same time I hold to my own. I have 
no wish to see Captain Staunton again, and 
if what you say is true, he ought not to 
wish it either.' 

' Ah ! it would be a sad comfort doubtless, 
but still I think it would comfort him, dear. 
He has fretted himself ill, you see (Lady 
Eussell was sadly afraid some such con- 
sequence might follow his disappointment), 
and I believe his best remedy would be to 
see you well and happy ; to be sure that 
his noble, unselfish conduct had earned its 
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reward, and that you were not fretting like 
himself. You would not like poor Staunton 
to think you were as miserable as he is, 
would you? or that you felt the past too 
keenly to permit of your meeting him again?' 

* Certainly not!' exclaims Lady Valence, 
decidedly. 

* Well, then, why not let things take their 
course ? Let the poor boy come here and see 
for himself that he has not had the power 
to make your life unhappy. Besides, Everil, 
Valence is rather peculiar in some of his 
notions, and you could hardly prevent his 
asking Staunton here without giving him 
a reason. And how would it sound, my 
dear ? That because the man had with- 
drawn his attentions in favour of your 
husband, you refused to meet him even as 
a friend. What would any one think from 
such a confession?* 

^ Oh ! I don't care if he comes or .doesn't 
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come/ says Everil, rising abruptly, as though 
wearied of the discussion. ' If Valence asks 
him here, and he has the bad taste to accept 
the invitation, I suppose I must receive him 
as I would any other gentleman. But I'll 
tell you one thing, Agatha — and since you 
are so much Maurice Staunton's friend, 
perhaps you'll be good enough to give him 
a hint on the subject — if he ever dares to 
allude to the past before me, I'll tell my 
husband of him then and there. I don't care 
for Valence, as you are well aware; but 
I know how to uphold the dignity of my 
family name.' And as she says this, she 
draws her figure up to its foil height, and 
looks every inch a countess. 

' My dear girl ! ' replies the little widow, 
in a deprecating voice, ' as if he would 1 
How little you know him ! I am sure you 
will find his behaviour all that is most gentle- 
manly and reticent.' 
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* Let us hope so, indeed. It will be the 
worse for him if it is not. And now, Agatha, 
I am going out for a drive, so we shall not 
meet again till luncheon.' 

*May I not go with yOu, dear?' 
*Not to-day, please. I have a great deal 
to think over and decide upon, and would 
rather be by myself;' and without waiting 
for an objection, she quits the apartment. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is the afternoon of the same day. Six 
o'clock has struck, and Lord Valence has 
not yet returned from Bally broogan. The 
Countess is in her own room. She has locked 
the door so that no one may intrude upon 
her, and is restlessly moving about from one 

table to another, unable to settle herself to 
occupation of any kind. There is a new 
feeling knocking at her heart, so new a 
feeling that she is unwilling to admit its 
presence even to herself, and is more than 
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fearful lest others should observe it. She 
is actually uneasy about her husband. Bally- 
broogan is only ten miles away, and even if 
he stayed to luncheon with the O'Connors, 
there is no reason he should not have reached 
home long ago. Agatha has not improved 
her spirits by observing that the Misses 
O'Connor are three remarkably pretty Irish 
girls, and that ' poor dear Valence ' used to 
be so very intimate at the house a year ago, 
that many people thought he was going to 
marry one of the sisters. 

Everil has just found out that she hates 
Irish girls, or rather (being half Irish herself) 
all such as are thoroughbred, and thinks it 
very bad taste on the part of Mrs. O'Connor 
to try and detain Valence at Ballybroogan, 
after the scandal that has been spread con- 
cerning her girls and him. And to make 
him so late in returning home too ! Why, it 
is getting quite dusk, and Oh ! that 
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horse! Suppose he should really have 

started in good time, and some accident has 
occurred to detain him ! Why, with such a 
horrid, vicious brute as that, he might be 
thrown anywhere between this and Bally- 
broogan, and be dead before the groom could 
procure assistance. 

That was the sort of thing that came from 
living in an out-of-the-way place like Ireland, 
where the roads were as rough and lonely as 
it was possible for them to be. And then 
the Irish tenants with their dreadful blunder- 
busses, lurking behind hedges to shoot their 
landlords! How often had she heard such 
stories in England that had made her blood 
run cold. And what was to prevent such 
a disaster happening to Yalence now, or if 
not now, to-morrow, or any day ? 

Between her anxiety and her desire to lay 
the blame of it on anything but her own 
heart, Everil is becoming incoherent and non- 
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sensical. She paces about the room like an 
untamed animal : she locks and unlocks her 
door twenty times, and at last, unable to bear 
solitude and suspense any longer, runs down 
to the hall with some vague notion of look- 
ing for Lord Valence's approach from the 
open door. But as her foot touches the last 
step of the long, wide staircase, a clatter of 
hoofs sound on the outside gravel, the portals 
of Castle Yalence are thrown open, and she 
perceives a group of horsemen on the terrace 
beyond. She would like to draw back then 
and hide herself anywhere; she wishes she 
had not been so foolish as to leave her room 
— ^but it is too late. To turn and reascend 
the staircase, when strangers are about to 
enter her house, would be as rude as un- 
dignified ; and there are no rooms in which 
she can take shelter without crossing the 
vast hall, in the centre of which she stands. 
So she remains there, nervous and agitated, 
but to all appearance perfectly calm. Lord 
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Yalence enters, followed by two other 
gentlemen. At first he does not see his 
wife, and is about to lead the way to the 
library. 

* Valence T she exclaims, and, do what she 
will, it is impossible quite to prevent her 
voice bearing traces of her recent emotion. 
* What on earth makes you so late?' 

^Tou here, Everil! Am I late? What 
makes you think so? We started as soon 
after luncheon as we conveniently could.' 

* Lady Valence's anxiety is so very natural,' 
says a voice she knows but too well. Sincfe 
her conversation with Agatha, Everil has 
made up her mind that she will be obliged, at 
some time or other, to bear the penalty of 
Maurice Staunton's company, but she hardly 
thought that it would be so soon. The 
surprise leaves her dumb. 

* Ah ! here is an old acquaintance of yours, 
Everil,' says her husband, recalled to a sense 
of his forgetfulness by the remark ; * Captain 
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Staunton. I think you hardly expected to 
meet him again at Castle Valence, but I 
found he was staying with my friends at 
Ballybroogan, and have persuaded^ him to 
give us a few days here. Let me introduce 
Mr. Mark O'Connor to you. He and I have 
had many a pleasant week together in the 
olden times, but this is his first experience of 
the castle as a domestic residence.' 

Mr. O'Connor bows and expresses his polite 
conviction that the castle must be twice as 
delightful now as it ever was before, and 
Lady Yalence is much relieved to find that 
his introduction has followed so closely upon 
the mention of his companion that there is 
no necessity for her to do more than bow to 
either of them in return. And then her eyes 
wander back to rest upon her husband, and 
she repeats, more to cover her confusion than 
anything else, *Tou are very late. Valence. 
I thought something must have happened.' 
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*Why, did you think I was killed?* he 
says jestingly. 

He pauses for an answer, but none comes. 
He looks into her face, and her lip is 
trembling. He places his hand on hers and 
pats it — ^not unkindly, but not earnestly— 
and continues, still in jest, *No such good 
luck, my dear.' 

Lady Yalence turns from them suddenly, 
and reascends the staircase. At the first 
landing-stage she stops, and says very delibe- 
rately, * Dinner is at seven, and it only wants 
twenty minutes to the time. Will you show 
your friends to their rooms. Valence?' and 
turns her back on them again. 

As she enters her own room large tears 
have gathered in her eyes and are rolling 
down her cheeks. What would Agatha 
West have thought could she have seen 
her now? 
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CHAPTER X. 

' COULD TOU LOVE SO ? ' 

A WEEK after the advent of Mr. O'Connor 
and Maurice Staunton the breakfast-table 
at Castle Valence is hardly recognisable. 
Since their return from the Continent, Lord 
and Lady Valence and Mrs. West have 
been used to sit down to this meal in 
solemn state together, and often in utter 
silence, engendered by the wife's indif- 
ference or the husband's dreamy habits. 
Now, all is changed. The party has been re- 
inforced by Alice Mildmay and John Bulwer 
(who appears more than pleased to renew 
his acquaintance with the pretty English 
bridesmaid who did duty with him at the 

VOL II. ^ 
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late wedding). The host and hostess are 
obliged to be punctual in order to meet the re- 
quirements of their guests, and the old dining- 
hall, wainscoted and raftered with bright, 
dark oak, rings with the clatter of knives 
and forks, and the cheerful music of youth- 
ful tongues. Lord Valence, under the in- 
vigorating influence of company and the 
society of his friend John Bulwer, is quite 
lively (once or twice he has even been be- 
trayed into a peal of laughter) ; and Mrs. 
West, though satisfied that her scheme for in- 
troducing Captain Staunton to Castle Valence 
has succeeded, may often be seen watching 
her brother-in-law's movements with a long, 
earnest gaze, as though she were trying 
to discover what new idea has had the 
power to displace, even for a moment, the 
ingrained conviction of a lifetime. Everil 
is, perhaps, the one least affected (or appa- 
rently so) by the innovation. She has not 
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experienced the difficulty she anticipated in 
meeting and treating Maurice Staunton as 
an ordinary friend. His deferential and 
almost distant manner has from the com- 
mencement much aided the line of conduct 
she considers due to her own dignity; and 
after the first few trying hours, when re- 
collection of the past almost overwhelmed 
her with shame and indignation, she has 
found the task much easier. 

But she has not yet acquired the art of 
appearing quite self-possessed in his presence. 
Her natural feelings of uneasiness and dis- 
trust would make her boisterously gay whilst 
under his scrutiny : but she has checked the 
incliaation, fearing it might be misconstrued, 
and schooled herself to be formal, and dis- 
tant, and coldly poUte instead. Lord Valence 
notices her want of gaiety, and sighs to think 
that he has made her lot so dismal that even 
the society of her old and favourite friends 

1^ *> 
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has not the power to dissipate her habitual 
gloominess. Agatha sees it, and, fancying 
it is but a mask to cover the true state of her 
feelings, congratulates her wicked little heart 
on having accomplished so many more steps 
towards the achievement of a victory. Va- 
lence puzzles her, but of Everil she believes 
it only requires time to make her certain; 
and she excuses the continuance of Staunton's 
company by keeping up the idea in her 
brother-in-law's mind that it is for her sake 
he is so flattered by an extension of his first 
invitation ; and this notion Valence has com- 
municated to his wife. 

On the morning after Staunton's arrival, 
he remonstrated with her on the evident 
coldness of her reception. * You might have 
welcomed him a little more cordially, Everil.' 

' But I don't like him. I am very sorry 
you asked him to the castle. - I had no wish 
to see him here.' 
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* Are you in earnest ? I thought he was a 
friend of yours/ 

* A friend of Agatha's, if you like. He is 
no friend of mine/ 

^ Ah ! I guessed as much. Well, then, for 
Agatha's sake, try and be more cordial. 
You made the poor fellow look dreadfully 
uncomfortable last night.' 

^ It won't hurt him if I did.' 

* But it may hurt her. And, putting all 
other considerations on one side, do you think 
it advisable, Everil, to place any obstacles in 
the way of Agatha's settling again? Her 
living here is all very well at present, but * 
— with a sigh — ' by-and-by, my dear, you 
may desire to have the house to yourself, 
and ' 

* I wish to heaven you wouldn't talk of such 
things, Valence,' she interrupted passionately, 
with a stamp of her foot. 

* Let me then say plainly, that for both our 
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sakes I think it may be as well that my sister- 
in-law should marry again.' 

' And do you suppose Captain Staunton 
wants to marry her?' exclaimed Everil, in 
surprise. 

' She has hinted as much to me. Mind, 
only hinted. Doubtless he has said nothing 
definite ; but if she liked him it would be 
a very suitable match.' 

His wife burst out laughing. 

' Oh ! that's her little game, is it ? Well, 
then. Valence, I promise you I will treat 
Captain Staunton more civilly. But it isfor 
her sake, mind ; not my own. I tell you 
frankly I don't like him.' 

' Except that he has always proved himself 
a gentleman, I do not suppose you have any 
reason to be particularly friendly with him 
for your own sake. Though I used to think, 
Everil, that he was rather " taken " with you, 
till Agatha undeceived me.' 
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'Oh, Agatha undeceived you, did she?' 
repeated Lady Valence, mechanically, 

* Yes, long ago, at Norman House, though 
I did not suspect she liked him on her own 
account till the other day. He is really a 
very nice fellow. I can't think why you 
should have taken a prejudice against him.' 

* It is of little consequence. My likes and 
dislikes are like myself, unaccountable and 
erratic. Let us drop the subject.' 

And thenceforth, although sh^ does not 
believe one word of Mrs. West's insinuation 
to her brother respecting Maurice Staunton 
and herself. Lady Valence becomes less 
haughty and more studiously polite to him 
than she has been before. Firstly, because 
she does not wish her manner to attract her 
husband's notice, and draw down his censure 
again; and secondly, because, she fears lest 
the extreme of indifference may lead Agatha 
and Staunton to imagine she requires it as 
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a panoply wherewith to shield herself from 
the attacks of the latter. When Alice Mild- 
may arrives her task becomes easier. She 
keeps much with her when they are all 
assembled together, and manages to join 
pretty indiscriminately in the general con- 
versation. 

On the morning in question, the gentlemen 
are all bound for the shooting covers, and the 
ladies have been wondering what they shall 
do to amuse themselves all day. 

* I can always amuse myself with reading,' 
says Alice Mildmay. 

* I dare say you can, my dear, if you have 
anything to read,' retorts the Countess ; *but 
this is the most dreadful place for books you 
were ever in in your life. Not a circulating 
library within fifty miles of us.' 

* But you have a monthly box from Mudie's.' 

* Which invariably contains all the books 
you don't want to see and none of those you 
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do. Last month's cargo consisted of five 
works on science; three vapid novels, and 
half a dozen volumes of poetry. There 
wasn't a readable line amongst the lot.' 

* I'm sure you can't have read all the books 
in Lord Valence's library yet, Everil,' exclaims 
Alice. *I peeped in at the door yesterday, 
and I was quite awed by the appearance of 
the room. It looked so dark, and mysterious, 
and full of learning. Do you often sit there ?' 

*I never sit there,' replies her friend 
pointedly; *that is Lord Valence's private 
apartment, and he allows of no intruders.' 

' Oh, I'm so sorry. I'll never look in 
again,' giggles Alice. 

* I'm sure if you would like to do so. Miss 
Mildmay,' stammers Lord Valence, *at any 
time of the day, that is to say, I should be 
most happy to show it to you.' 

* I won't go without Everil ; I should be 
afraid,' she answers. 
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*And I don't care to go,' returns the 
Countess quietly. ' It is not a favourite room 
of mine ; I have no wish to enter it.' 

Lord Valence looks at her for a moment 
earnestly, then sighs, and turns to Bulwer. 

* If you are at a loss for some light reading, 
Lady Valence,' says Captain Staunton across 
the table, * I should have the greatest pleasure 
in lending you one or two French novels. I 
have some excellent ones in my portmanteau 
that have only just appeared in Paris. I 
brought them over on purpose for you to 
see.' 

* You are very good,' she replies haughtily. 
The idea of accepting a favour from him, 
however small, is unendurable to her. 

* May I fetch them for you after break- 
fast ? ' 

* I dare say Miss Mildmay would be pleased 
to read them. Do you like French novels, 
Alice ? ' 
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*If they're easy ones, dear; but it's an 
awful bore to find a lot of idioms jumbled 
together at the most interesting part of the 
story/ 

* It will do you good to be puzzled,' laughs 
Lady Valence. ' You were always a lazy 
puss at lessons. Have you finished, Agatha ? 
If so, let us go into the garden.' 

They take a few turns on the terrace ; pay 
a visit to the stables (for, with all the trouble 
lying at her heart, Everil has not done vio- 
lence to her nature by giving up her devotion 
to her four-footed friends), caress and admire 
the pack of dogs that follow at their mistress's 
heels, play a little with Master Arthur, and 
return to the castle to find the gentlemen 
departed and the day before them all their own. 

* Shall we ride ? shall we drive ? Shall we 
play ? shall we sing ?' exclaims Lady Valence 
as they enter her morning room. 

*0h, let us spend this morning in the 
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house,' says Alice. * See f pointing to some 
yellow-covered feuilletons lying on the table, 
* these must be the novels Captain Staunton 
promised to lend us. How delightful it would 
be, darling, if Mrs. West and I got our work 
and you read aloud to us.' 

* I am quite willing to do so if it pleases 
you,' replies Everil cheerfully, and seating 
herself on a sofa, she commences to read one 
of those realistic and exciting stories which 
the French novelists of the present day so 
much delight in, and which claims the 
attention of both reader and listeners imtil 
the gong sounds for luncheon. 

* I don't know when I've enjoyed anything 
so much, exclaims Alice Mildmay as Everil 
rises and puts down the book ; I had no idea 
it was so late. How tiresome it is to have to 
leave off just at the moment St. George meets 
Catherine again ! Isn't it a charming story, 
Everil? Isn't it just like life?' 
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The Countess does not answer. Mrs. West 
glances up at her. She is standing by the 
table, with her eyes cast down and one hand 
upon the book, thinking. The incidents of 
the tale have revived the saddest portion of 
her life. She is comparing her own fate with 
that of the heroine, married to a husband 
to whom she is indifferent, and whilst her 
heart is still bleeding from the wound in- 
flicted by another hand. How will it fare 
with Catherine and St. George when they 
meet again How will they act towards 
and speak to one another? This is how 
Agatha West interprets the thoughtful look 
on Everil's face. 

* Shall we go and have our luncheon, and 
come back and finish the story afterwards, 
Everil ? ' she asks. 

Lady Yalence starts, colours violently, and 
abruptly leaves the table. 

*Yes, yes, of course, unless you would 
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rather go for a drive. Come, Alice; come, 
Agatha! I have read so long I feel quite 
dizzy. I think it would be better to go into 
the open air before we commence our studies 
again.' 

And taking Miss Mildmay's hand, she 
dances down the staircase and through the 
hall as though she were a very child. 

But before the evening closes in the read- 
ing is resumed, and the ending of the story 
is so affecting that Everil can scarcely steady 
her voice sufficiently to make the last few 

pathetic words audible. 

« « « « « 

* What an interesting novel that was you 
lent Lady Valence yesterday,' says Mrs. West 
to Captain Staunton, as she looks up side- 
ways to him from beneath the shade of her 
parasol. 

They are walking on the terrace together. 

'Did she read it?' he asks eagerly. 
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* Every line, from the first word to the l£|.st, 
and was so deeply moved she could hardly 
command her voice. Have you brought many 
more with you, written in the same strain ?' 

He meets her glance, and smiles intelli- 
gently. 

* You think they will be useful?' 

* Oh, I say nothing. Some women's ima- 
ginations are very hard to move, and others 
take their hue from what they gaze upon. 
French romances are not considered whole- 
some reading, as a rule. But the Countess 
is not a child.' 

* If I send her some others, will you per- 
suade her to read them ? ' 

* I should do that for my own sake. I am 

as fond of stories as a child. And Everil is 

an excellent linguist. Send her some more, 

by all means. But ' — in a lower voice — ' he 

careful, and dorit startle her too soon.' 
* ♦ * f * 
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The merits of the French novel are dis- 
cussed openly at the breakfast-table, and Alice 
Mildmay cannot say too much in its praise. 

* It is a most interesting and delightful 
story. St. George is such a darling, and 
Catherine the most charming heroine I ever 
read of. Am I not right, Everil ? Did we 
not enjoy Captain Staunton's novel? Was 
it not dijBBcult to tear ourselves away for a 
walk in the wood?' 

^ It was certainly very absorbing. Most 
French romances are.' 

*Have you had time yet to look at the 
other one — " Madame de St. Clair "?' demands 
Maurice Staunton, of no one in particular. 

*No,' replies Alice (for Everil never ad- 
dresses him unless she is obliged to do so); 
* but perhaps we may this morning, if Lady 
Yalence pleases, that is too say,' she adds 
cautiously. 

* I hope you will read it. You will like it 
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SO much better than " Catherine^'' ' he says, 
tTlming to his hostess. 

*We are engaged out to luncheon to-day,' 
she answers coldly ; and then, as though the 
sound of her own voice had reproached her, 
she adds in a kinder tone, * We shall hear it 
in good time, I dare say, but novel reading 
is rather too engrossing a pursuit to be 
indulged in continuously. What would your 
dear father say to it, Alice?' 

* He would call it " mental dram-drinking ;" 
but we can't all be parsons, Everil. Do you 
remember how papa used to lecture you 
about the mad way you rode and drove about 
the country ? Do you remember the race 
you rode with Charlie Rushton, and how 
astonished the old labourer was when you 
cleared his wheel-barrow of rubbish in the 
road ? ' 

^ Yes, I remember,' says the Countess, 
quietly. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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*What a mad thing you were in those 
days, Everil. What have you done with it 
all ? Papa wouldn't have much need to 
lecture you now, would he ? ' 

* His office would be a sinecure, Alice.' 

She smiles sadly as she says this, and, 
raising her eyes, encounters those of her 
huband fixed upon her. Her lids droop, and 
a deep blush rises to her cheeks. 

*Lady Valence has taken the onerous 
duties of matrimony upon herself,' remarks 
Captain Staunton . * Perhaps when you have 
done so. Miss Mildmay, we may see an altera- 
tion in you also.' 

*I don't see why one need lose one's 
spirits,' replies Alice briskly. 

' And I don't see in what I have lost mine,' 
says the Countess, in much the same tone. * I 
don't go tearing all over the country with 
my hair halfway down my back. That may 
be because I have too much respect for my- 
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self and my position ; but I am just as fond 
of riding as ever. By the way, I should like 
a ride this morning. Will you order my 
horse. Valence, for eleven o'clock ? I shall 
enjoy a canter over to Bracken Woods.' 

* I thought you were going out to luncheon, 
my dear?' 

* I shall be back before it is time to start. 
Will you come with me, Alice ? You shall 
have my little chestnut filly. She's as quiet 
as a lamb.' 

* If you will guarantee she won't kick me 
off — yes. But I know your "quiet lambs" 
of old, Everil. It was your lamb of a " Black 
Prince," remember, that ran away with me 
at home last year, and nearly dashed out my 
brains against a tree.' 

* You don't mean to say so ! ' exclaims John 
Bulwer, with evident concern. 

^ Ah, indeed, Mr. Bulwer ; and had he not 
thrown me into the middle of a hedge instead, 

8 2 
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you would hare nevei^ had the pleasure of 
making my acquaintance. Only fancy that ! 
But Everil declared it was all my fault, and 
that the dear creature was as quiet as a lamb.' 

* He always was with me,' replies the 
('ountess, laughing. * But the chestnut filly 
is a real angel. Ask Agatha, who is the 
greatest coward on horseback possible. Even 
she has ridden her.' 

' May I be permitted to form part of youi- 
escort ? ' demands Maurice Staunton pre- 
sently. 

' No ! ' she says sharply — * at least I mean, 
no, thank you, Captain Staunton. I cannot 
bear to ride in a crowd.' 

* Then I am afraid it will be useless putting 
in my little petition,' says John Bulwer. 

Alice looks disappointed, Everil puzzled; 
but she cannot possibly grant to the one what 
she has just refused to the other. So she 
repeats much the same words, but in so 
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subdued a manner that all present note the 
difference. 

* I am very sorry, Mr. Bulwer, but I have 
just said *'No" to CaptaiQ Staunton, you see. 
I dislike a large riding-party. It destroys all 
chance of conversation.' 

* Let us both go then,' pleads Bulwer, ' and 
we can ride two and two.' 

But at this prospect, knowing which cava- 
lier would fall to her lot, Lady Valence 
makes a decided objection, and Alice Mildmay 
and she start unattended, excepting by the 
groom. Seeing that her companion is rather 
downcast, Everil addresses her thus i 

'I dare say you were surprised at my 
refusing Mr. Bulwer's escort this morning, 
Alice ; but the fact is, I want to speak to you 
alone.' 

^Yes, dear.' 

* And about the very gentleman in ques- 
tion.' 
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Alice grows scarlet. 

' You must have noticed his manner toward 
you, Alice. And since, whilst you stay at 
Castle Valence, you are under my care, I feel 
myself responsible for what happens to you. 
Mr. Bulwer is falling in love, if he is not 
in love already; and if it goes on, it will 
end in a proposal. Are you prepared for 
that?' 

* Oh, Everil, it sounds so funny to hear you 
talk like an old woman ! ' 

' Does it ? But that is no answer to my 
question. John Bulwer is an old friend of 
my husband's, and Lord Valence would feel 
very much hurt at any ill-fortune that hap- 
pened to him. If,' in the event of his pro- 
posing to you, you intend to accept him, of 
course it's all right ; but if you do not like 
him well enough to do so, I think his visit 
to the castle should not be prolonged. Do 
you understand me?' 
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* What can I say, Everil ? ' 

* Tell me the truth. You know it is safe 
with me. Do you like him ? ' 

*I think he is a very agreeable fellow,' 
returns Alice, simpering. 

^ Oh, Alice, for heaven's sake, don't talk so 
like a schoolgirL Would you marry him if 
he asked you?' 

*But will he ask me, do you think?' 

* Certainly, if this goes on much longer. 
He is a thorough gentleman. What shall 
you say when he does?' 

* I think — I think, Everil — yes, I am almost 
sure I should say Yes; that is, if papa ap- 
proves, you know.' 

* You think — you are almost sure — if your 

papa approves Oh, Alice, what weak, 

wavering idiots we women are! I don't 
believe there's any real love left in the world. 
We take whatever comes in our way, and if 
it doesn't suit us, we either cling to it weakly 
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and are miserable, or we cast it from us 
bravely and are wicked.' 

* Oh, Everil !' exclaims Alice, with the 
open-mouthed horror of the simple at the 
very name of sin. 

* No real, strong, passionate love,' continues 
the Countess hurriedly, *that clings to its 
object, good, bad, or indifferent, through thick 
and thin — that winds all the tendrils of its 
life about it, and to whom separation means 
death.' 

* But so few people die of love nowadays, 
dear.' 

* I don't mean mortal death — I mean the 
death of passion, of energy, of hope and faith, 
and all that goes to make a man or woman. 
True love is self-abnegation, and when the 
creature in love fails what is to prevent our 
failing also?' 

* But that would be wicked, wouldn't it, 
Everil?' 
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* Perhaps it would. Perhaps men like 
your father might say the very love I speak 
of would be sin; but, at the same time, it 
would be beautiful. It would be so devoted 
that it would secure the happiness of the 
thing it loved even at the risk of crushing 
its own feelings to the earth; and it would 
be so strong that, maimed and helpless, it 
would still live, drawing its life from the joy 
it could not share. 

*Everil, could you love so?' 

* I do not know. I have never tried,' she 
answers shortly. 

Could you love so? The question returns 
to her again and again. Not Maurice Staun- 
ton. Eecent as the time may appear when 
this man seemed all in all to her. Lady Va- 
lence knows that it is past, never to return. 
Her lot in life may be uninteresting, un- 
certain, unsatisfying, but she would not ex- 
change it even now for that which it was so 
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painful to relinquish. Did she ever love 
Staunton ? Was the feeling which she bore 
him worthy of the name? She told Alice 
Mildmay what is her firm belief, that real 
love will cling to its object, good, bad, or in- 
difi^erent, through thick* and thin. Has her 
love so clung to him? or, rather, has not the 
perception of his selfish, shallow nature and 
mercenary motives shivered the fragile mate- 
rial into dust ? 

Could she love so f Could she love to the 
death ? She asks the question, and there is 
no answer, only her breast is thrilled with a 
long, deep sigh, and her heart sinks de- 
pressed with a sense of loneliness. What 
folly it is to think of such things! Her 
fate is settled. She has nothing more to do 
with love or happiness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* OPEN ! SESAME ! ' 

The flirtation between Bulwer and Alice 
progresses satisfactorily, and the denouement 
is expected daily. Little Arthur has sickened 
with the measles, which keeps his mother 
in attendance on him in the nursery; and 
Mr. O'Connor has returned to Ballybroogan. 
But Captain Staunton still lingers on at 
Castle Yalence, and Everil is thrown so much 
in his company, that she has begun to regard 
their constant meetings with almost indif- 
ference. 

* I don't care for that story,' she says one 
day as she returns a novel to him. 
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* What fault do you find with it, Lady 
Valence ? ' 

*It is immoral — grossly so. The woman 
had married with her eyes open. What 
right had she afterwards to quarrel with her 
condition ? ' 

* The right of love. Has love no rights ? 
You used to say it was all-powerful.' 

She has no answer ready. She turns 
away without speaking. 

* I have another novel I am very anxious 
you should read. Here it is,' continues 
Maurice Stanton, offering the book to her. 

* I 'don't wish to read any more, thank 
you. I am rather tired of them.' 

* Only this one. It treats of a subject 
which I know will deeply interest you. By 
the way, how is Lord Valence's health ?,' 

'Lord Valences health!' She starts, for a mo- 
ment really not comprehending the allusion. 

* Yes ; it was so indifferent, you may 
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remember, at the time you married. Is it 
improved ? ' 

*G-reatly improved.' She says the words 
steadily, though she knows they are not 
true. * Cannot you see it for yourself ? ' 

' I confess I have not observed much dif- 
ference ; and from Mrs. West's account, I was 
led to fear that I was correct.' 

• Oh ! what did she say ?' cries the Countess 
eagerly. 

' Only the old story. But you should know 
best, of course. What a relief the improvement 
in his Lordship's condition must be to you ! ' 

She does not note his sarcasm. All she 
aims at is to deaden, by the sophistry of an 
unconscious love, the pang he has raised in 
her heart. 

' He is not really ill. I assure you he is 
not. Agatha always tries to make him out 
worse than he is, and I think she encourages 
him in the belief. But he eats and drinks 
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well, as any one can see. And he takes 
plenty of exercise ; and — and ' 

* Don't let tne distress you. I am so sorry 
I spoke,' says Maurice Staunton coldly. His 
voice recalls her to herself. She remembers 
to whom she is speaking, and, with a sudden 
look of pride, she takes the book which he 
has placed beneath her hand, and withdraws 
from his presence. 

Lady Yalence has a headache that evening 
— an unaccountable headache, that has 
sprung nOs one knows whence, and renders 
her, incapable of appearing at dinner. Every 
one who has a right to do so appears in turn 
to demand the reason of her defection; but 
she only confesses herself languid and heavy, 
and disinclined to move ; says jestingly she 
thinks she is sickening for the measles, and 
sends them away as perplexed as when they 
came. Agatha is angry, declares it is all 
nonsense, and she could appear at the dinner- 
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table perfectly well if she chose. Alice 
hangs about her for a few minutes with a 
red face, and suggests that ' Mr. Bulwer will 
be so disappointed ' if she doesn't join them 
in the evening. Only Lord Yalence, after 
the first brief inquiry, does not express an 
opinion either way, except to beg that she 
will please herself. So she pleases herself by 
sitting in her dressing-room, loosely attired, 
perusing the novel which Staunton has lent 
her, and which (notwithstanding her asseve- 
rations to the contrary) proved so interesting, 
from the few glances she cast between its 
pages, that she is fain to read it through. At 
first the story simply attracts her attention ; 
next, she is struck with its wonderful simi- 
larity to her own case ; then her eyes become 
riveted on the pages, and her mind absorbed 
with curiosity to learn the end of the narra- 

■ 

tive. It is the history of a man and a woman 
(what history is there one could write to 
prove interesting, and that did not contata 
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a man and a woman to poison or bless the 
existence of each other ?) thrown together, as 
she was thrown with Maurice Staunton, 
ignorant that any obstacle existed to their 
becoming lovers. They are at the height 
and fervour of their feeling — they have 
grown so necessary to each other's happiness 
that nothing but death seems ca^pable of 
parting them, when they receive the shock 
of the knowledge that the woman's father is 
a bankrupt, and must sell his daughter to the 
highest bidder. The man is poor, the lovers 
are torn asunder, and the woman is married 
to a wealthy old and feeble suitor. The 
lover whispers courage to her. ' Be strong, 
my friend — be patient. This cannot last for 
ever. The time must come when our aflfec- 
tion will be rewarded — when you shall again 
be free.' But the prophecy is not fulfilled. 
His new condition agrees with the old man ; 
he revives again, becomes re-juvenated, and 
^"hr^sitens to maintain his njrhts for an un- 
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limited number of years. The lovers, after 
the French fashion, continue to hold secret 
assignations with one another ; but this is not 
sufficient for their happiness — they want to 
enjoy the old husband's wealth publicly and 
together^ At last one day, when they have 
been discussing their mutual misfortunes, 
the man insinuates how easy it is in this 
world to make Fate succumb to our inclina- 
tions. He argues the point sophistically and 
well, and he ends by drawing a small vial 
from his pocket. *How strange,' he con- 
tinues, * it is to think, my friend, that a few 
drops of this harmless-looking liquid, placed 
in his drink or food, should have the power 
to take away the life of a man with such 
subtlety as to render detection next to impos- 
sible. What wonderful discoveries this age 
has brought us ! ' 

He says no more, but he leaves the vial 
behind him on the table. When night comes, 

VOL. II. T 
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and the wretched woman is querulously de- 
manded by her old husband to rise and get 
him something to drink, the temptation 
comes to her to empty the contents of the 
vial into his glass. She does so hastily, 
allowing herself no time to think, and with 
a trembling hand carries the fatal draught 
into his bedchamber. She approaches the 
bedside — withdraws the curtains — gives one 
look at the old man's face — a scream — and 
the glass falls from her hand, and is shivered 
to atoms on the floor. Her husband has 
died in her absence : it is a corpse that lies 
before her! 

The would-be murderess is free, and the 
romance ends with the clash of wedding-bells 
and the reward of virtue. 

« « « « 4f 

Everil has finished the recital. The book 
has fallen from her hand* — it lies upon the 
ground at her feet. The evening has faded 
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into night ; but slie has read it with locked 
doors, and no one has gained admittance to 
her solitude. Agatha and Alice have passed 
by on their way 'to bed, and whispered their 
good wishes and good-nights through the 
keyhole. She has heard the gentlemen go 
noisily upstairs ; her maid has knocked, and 
been summarily dismissed. She has had no 
wish for any companion but her own 
thoughts. 

This tale — ^this terrible tale — how it has 
affected her ! How her cheeks have burned 
with shame as she descried the miserable 
heroine's motives and followed her career ! 
How her heart has beat with eagerness to 
learn whether her good angel would triumph 
over her bad angel, or what would be the 
punishment to follow her guilty love ! And 
then the end — the sickening end — when she 
went to her lover's arms with hands which, 
but for the interposition of Providence, might 

r "1 
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have been red with her husband's blood ! As 
Everi] ponders on the plot of the tale she has 
just read — on its false sentiment, its loose 
morality, and unevenhanded justice, she feels 
she has lowered herself by perusing it. 
What right, she asks angrily, had Maurice 
Staunton to place such a book within her 
hands ? 

But here an awful sense of sickness over- 
powers her, as she recalls the conversation 
that took place between them on the day 
they parted, and remembers how she then 
permitted him to comment on her future hus- 
band's slender chance of life, without rebuke ! 
What was it that he said on that occasion ? 
That he should wait. For what? For Va- 
lence's death ? Ah ! 

As the thought strikes her, the cry that 
accompanies it woidd have been heard in 
an ordinary-sized house from basement to 
attic. But Castle Valence is built after so 
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rambling and solid a fashion, that a woman's 
voice had need be loud to penetrate its walls 
even from one room to another. But with 
that cry all Everil's look of thought and 
contemplation has vanished. Her face be- 
comes pained and restless — she leaves her 
chair, and paces up and down her room like 
a caged animal. 

For Valences death I Every other con- 
sideration — every other feeling is for the 
moment swallowed up in that. 

Valence's death ! — Yalence gone ! — ^Yalence 
hidden away in the silent grave ! — and she 
left here alone without him — ^without her 
love ! her darling ! — ^her dear, dear husband ! 

The truth is out at last ! Everil is looking 

on her own heart, bared and defenceless, and 

can see the treasures scattered there. 
« « « « « 

It will be remembered that, in the old 
story, familiar to all of us, of the * Forty 
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Thieves,' when Ali Baha goes up to the 
rock, and pronounces the magic words of 
* Open! sesame r the door flies open. *Alr 
Baba expected to find only a dark and 
gloomy cave, and was much astonished at 
seeing a large, spacious, well-lighted room. 
He observed in it numerous bales of rich 
merchandise, a store of silk stuffs and bro- 
cade, rich and valuable carpets, and, besides 
all this, large quantities of money, both silver 
and gold. At the sight of all these things 
it seemed to him that this cave must have 
been used not only for years, but for cen- 
turies.' 

This is a picture of her feelings. At that 
cry of horror at the prospect of the death 
she thought she could contemplate with 
equanimity, the door of her heart flies open, 
and instead of the dark, desponding re- 
ceptacle she supposed it to be, she sees a 
warm, loving, womanly spirit, filled with 
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the treasures of faith and hope and charity 
— treasures which, to judge from their accu- 
mulation, must have lain there for some 
time — and only longing to fly to its kindred 
soul to gain the rest it sighs for. That 
book, placed in her hand with no such noble 
purpose, has proved the * open sesame ' to 
her heart. 

Everil loves her husband I 

As the astonishing truth, overwhelming 
from its suddenness, dawns on her mind, 
how much she hates the thought of Maurice 
Staunton ! 

He gave her that tale to read, knowing the 
moral it contained, beheving it would interest 
and please her ! What did he mean ? What 
could he have intended to insinuate? Does 
he think she has fallen so low as to be able 
to live with Yalence as his daily companion 
and his wife, and still wish to compass his 
death ? Still I could she ever have harboured 
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so base a thought ? She covers her face with 
both her hands at the idea. Oh! she is 
unworthy of him — unworthy of all his con- 
fidence and care. She will go at once — ^this 
very minute — and fall at his feet, and tell 
him everything — et;^^A% / This night 
shall not pass without a foil confession. And 
then, when Yalence knows all her weakness 
and her sin, and sees how penitent she is, 
perhaps he will take her in his arms, and 
let her love him for the little — sobbingly — 
the little time that is left ! 

« « « « 4F 

With Everil all is impulse. She must 
have what she requires at the moment, or she 
no longer cares for it. From her childhood 
she has been indulged in this foible, until 
it has grown into a habit with her; the 
spoiled and petted heiress has never known 
what it is to wait; and now that her heart 
is clamouring for reUef she gratifies its 
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instinct. She leaves her room, careless 
where the pursuit of her strong desires may- 
lead her, and walks almost blindly into the 
next, which is her bedchamber. But it is 
deserted and stilL Valence has evidently 
not yet sought its solitude. She glances at 
her watch — all in the same eager, hurried 
way ; it points to a quarter past one ! Her 
husband must be in the library, Everil has 
never approached that door after dark since 
the night she was repulsed from its threshold 
by the behaviour of her husband and his 
sister-in-law; but she does not heed that 
circumstance. Had the thought that Agatha 
might be there even now flashed across her 
mind, it would not have the power to stay 
her footsteps. A mighty determination to 
tell Valence all — to let him know the worst — 
has seized her; and she would make the 
atonement in the presence of twenty wit- 
nesses if it were impossible to gain him alone. 
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She passes out into the corridor, which 
feels chiU and lonely— wraps a shawl, which 
she has hurriedly thrown on, more closely 
round her shoulders, and makes her way 
towards her husband's private apartment. 
The door is locked as usual. She rattles 

« 

fiercely at the handle. He calls out from 
within, as though starting from a reverie, 
*Who is there?' 

* It is I, Valence ! It is Everil. Do let 
me in.' 

* You I ' he exclaims, as she hears the voice 
come nearer. * Why, what is the matter ? 
Are you ill ?' 

* No ! no ! but I must come in. I want 
to speak to you. Valence ! pray open the 
door I' 

* I would rather not. You have heard me 
say that before. Go to bed, my dear ! It 
will not be long before I go myself.' 

* But, Valence ! oh ! for God's sake, listen 
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to me ! I have something to say. I cannot 
rest until I have seen and spoken to yon!' 

* Something to say ?' and as he echoes her 
words he unlocks the door and stands before 
her. ' What can you have to say that will 
not wait until to-morrow?' 

* It has waited too long — too long already,' 
she answers, as she throws herself into his 
arms. * Oh I Valence ! my Valence ! / love 
you! 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

*I WILL TELL YOU ALL.' 

To say that the Earl is astonished is to 
say little. A dozen conflicting emotions pa^ 
rapidly over ,his countenance as he closes his 
• arms about the form of his wife, and holds 
her firmly to him. His fair face flushes and 
turns pale ; his delicate features work with 
agitation; his limbs tremble as though he 
had the ague ; yet all is silence between them. 
Everil is sobbing violently, and in the dark- 
ness (for the library is unlighted except for 
the moonbeams straying through the painted 
windows), they stand together, united at last, 
though scarcely able to comprehend the 
blessedness of being so. 
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' Let me light the lamp, dearest,' whispers 
Valence, as soon as he can command his voice 
to speak. 

* No ! no ! let us remain in the dark. I 
have so much to tell you, so much to confess. 
Let me say it as I stand here in the dark.' 

* There is no need to stand,' he answers 
gently, as he draws her towards a sofa, and 
places himself by her side. She feels his 
breath drawing near to her face. She knows 
he is about io seal his pardon beforehand on 
her lips, and, shrinking from the contact, 
slides downwards until she rests upon the 
floor at his feet. 

' Why, Everil, what is this ?' 

* My proper place, Valence, and I will not 
quit it till you have heard everything. Oh ! 
you do not know how vile — how wicked I 
have been!' 

Had the room been lighted then, she would 
have seen his face grow anxious and more sad. 
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* This is a grave accusation, Everil ! I 
think you must be exaggerating matters/ 

* Indeed — indeed, I am not ; but I will tell 
you all. I came here for no other purpose.' 

* Kiss me first, dearest ! Tell me that you 
love me, again, first ! ' 

She cannot resist the pleading tone. She 
throws her arm about his neck, and half 
smothers him in her impetuous embrace as 
she keeps on exclaiming, ' I love you ! I love 
you!' 

' I could not help it,' she says, half apolo- 
getically, when it is over, * and it may be for 
the last time. Valence ! When you married 
me you thought that I was at least free to 
accept your affection. I was not.' 

' Poor darling ! ' he says compassionately, 
as he strokes her hair. ' I almost feared so. 
How I must have made you suffer !' 

' I was not free to marry any honourable 
man, because I had given my heart away to a 
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worthless fortune-hunter, not worthy the name 
of gentleman, who cared nothing for me in 
return.' 

* The scoundrel ! ' cries Lord Valence, start- 
ing. * Only tell me his name, Everil, and 
you shall be avenged as thoroughly as your 
heart could desire.' 

She lays her hand upon his arm, A sudden 
thought has struck her. Would it be honour- 
able of her, in her turn, to give up to no 
purpose the name of the man who is at that 
moment staying in the castle as their mutual 
guest ? What good could she do by it ? In 
what way remedy the evil of the past ? 

' What signifies his name ?' she answers. 
' I have done with him and with his name 
for ever. The confession I come to make 
to you to-night concerns myself alone. I 
married you. Valence, with less than love. 
I almost hated you.' 

' I guessed it, Everil,' he says mournfully. 
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* At first I thought no power on earth 
could make me marry you ; but this man — 
this wretch — who pretended that he cared 
for me, but who was too poor to marry me 
without a fortune, insinuated — Oh ! Valence, 
how can I tell you? — He insinuated — ^he 
pointed out to me — ^that — that * 

* My darling ! I can guess it for myself. 
He pointed out to you that my life wasn't 
worth a brass farthing; and that, once a 
widow, your hand would be again at your 
own disposal.' 

' And — and — that he could wait until that 
time came,' says Everil, sobbing. * And I — I 
was base enough to listen to him, and to 
believe it ; and to feel glad, if I must marry 
you, that it would be for so short a time! 
And now — now — oh ! Valence ! put me from 
you — send me away. I have been as bad as 
a murderess^ that slays her own flesh and 
blood. Oh! my God! my God!* 
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Her grief is so violent that she has flung 
herself prostrate on the ground. The Earl 
rises, gropes about for a means of lighting 
the lamp, and then, retracing his footsteps, 
raises his wife tenderly from the floor. 

* Don't — don't! I am not worthy!' she 
exclaims. 

' Not worthy ! Are you so anxious to get 
rid of me still, then, Everil ? ' 

At that thought she bursts into a shrill 
scream, and flings herself hysterically upon 
him. 

' To get rid of you I Oh, that I could die 
ten thousand deaths for yours ! But it is not 
true. Valence ! — tell me it is not true ! You 
are well — ^you can eat, you can drink-^you 
can go about like other men. Tell me — for 
Heaven's sake tell me this has been all a 
horrid dream, and you will live to let me love 
you, and make amends for the bitter past ! ' 

* My darling ! you have made me wish to- 
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night for the first time that I could say 
so.' 

She stares at him with a silent horror. 

*To hear yon speak to me as you have 
spoken this evening, Everil, has been the 
great wish of my heart ever since I knew 
you. I loved you from the first, though it 
was long before I would acknowledge it to 
myself; and to fe'el that you return my love 
at last is greater happiness than I ever hoped 
for. It makes all the rest easy — even ' — he 
adds in a lower key — * death ! ' 

* Valence, you must not speak so. Oh, my 
husband ! how could you die with my warm 
heart beating against yours? Agatha says 
so. Agatha always drives me mad with her 
insinuations about your failing health ; but I 
cannot believe it — I will not believe it ! It 
is not true.' 

* It is true. Everil, my darling, you must 
learn to believe it.' 
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She commences to weep afresh, hanging 
about him. *How can you know it?' she 
says passionately. 

He places her on the sofa, and, throwing 
one arm round her, draws down her head to 
rest upon his shoulder. 

* You love me/ he says tenderly, ^ and you 
have a courageous heart. Shall I make a 
clean breast to you, Everil, as you have done 
to me? Have you the strength to hear 
everything ? ' 

* About you rself ? ' * 

* About the mystery that envelops me — 
that is attached to this dark room, where you 
so often find me sitting by myself — about the 
source from which I draw my internal con- 
viction, that not only is my early death a 
certainty, but that even the day and the hour 
are already fixed.' 

* I have courage to hear anything you wish 
to tell me,' she answers, shuddering as she 
hides her face in his breast. 

A5 ^ 
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*Tou have been brought up, perhaps, to 
laugh at the idea of the appearance of spirits 
or apparitions as something deserving of the 
profoundest contempt and ridicule/ 

* Valence, there are no such things, surely ! 
I have always regarded the tales concerning 
them as old wives' fables.' 

^ Just so ; and therefore it is that, for fear 
of being regarded by you as a lunatic or a 
visionary, I have hitherto carefully avoided 
the subject. But, Everil, it is not a fable — it 
is a truth that spirits can revisit this earth, 
and make their appearance palpable to more 
mortal senses than one.' 

She does not answer him. The old fear 
that he is mad is stealing over her again; 
yet it does not make her shrink. She only 
creeps closer to his side, and turns her face 
inwards, so that her lips lay against his 
heart. 

* Go on,' she whispers faintly. 

* From quite a \>o^ 1 Wie been a student 
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of the occult sciences that treat of the sub- 
ject, and from being myself what is called a 
" medium," or ** seer," I have enjoyed unusual 
advantages in its pursuit. It is the spirits 
who have told me, Everil, that I shall not live.' 

* The spirits ! But how can spirits speak 
to vou, Valence?' 

* By many ways, dearest, but chiefly in the 
way you are speaking now.' 

* Do you mean to say that they have voices ?' 

* Voices, and bodies, and minds. Sometimes 
they are impalpable to touch, at others they 
are as material as ourselves.' 

* Valence, you must be dreaming ! — or are 
you saying this to try how far my credulity 
can go?' 

* Do you think me likely to jest on such 
a matter, Everil ? You do not know the 
wild longing — ^the fierce, burning pain that 
has seized on me from time to time since our 
marriage, because I knew it all to be so true. 



! 
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And now — ^at the very moment when I hear 
your sweet lips confess you love me— oh! 
how I long to stay with you now/ 

*You shall stay — you are going to stay* 
Oh, my Valence ! this indeed is mere fancy. 
You have studied so hard that it has aflEected 
your judgment. Who ever heard of such 
a thing before? Indeed, indeed, you must 
be mistaken.' 

* You think me mad, in fact,' he answers, 
bitterly. 

* No, love ! no, darling ! — don't say that ! 
But the wisest of men have sometimes had 
to acknowledge themselves in error; and I 
think — ^this story is so wild — so improbable. 
Why not ask the advice of some older, more 
practical thinker than yourself?' 

' Why not set myself up as a laughing-stock 
for the world? — who, when the prophecy is 
fulfilled, would say I had worried myself into 
my grave. No ! Everil. I will die as I have 
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lived — alone — except now for your sweet 
companionship and sympathy.' 

^I shall talk to you night and .day, until I 
have talked you out of your belief in ap- 
paritions. I cannot understand it. I thought 
all such superstition had been swept from the 
earth long ago.' 

* Everil, if you saw those apparitions with 
your own eyes, would you believe in them?' 

'Perhaps so — if I saw them — which I 
never shall.' 

* Would you have the courage to remain 
with me and watch?' 

* I would have the courage to remain any- 
where with you, Valence.' 

*I will put it to the test. I would have 
saved you this; but I cannot bear that you 
should think me such a slave to superstition. 
Everil, if you will stay here with me to-night, 
you shall see the spirit who has forewarned 
me of my death.' 
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* Are you sure ?' she says incredulously. . 

I 

^I am almost sure* She has seldom dis- 
appointed me. Still there is just the chance 
that your presence may disturb the influence. 
Will you risk it?' 

* Anything, so that you do not send me 
from you.' 

*Only promise me one thing — ^that when 
the spirit appears you will neither scream 
nor attempt to grasp it, nor even to move 
from the seat where I shall have placed you. 
The most disastrous consequences might 
follow your want of faith. Will you promise 
me?' 

^ I promise. Henceforth I am yours only, 
to command as you will.' 

They extinguish the lamp after that, and 
lock the door, and sit together on the sofa, 
murmuring the fondest protestations of attach- 
ment into each other's ears. The beauty, the 
holiness of first love is upon them both, in- 
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creased by the knowledge that what has 
become their highest pleasure is their duty. 
Everil pours forth her confidences in one 
continuous stream : her distrust of Agatha — 
her fears for himself — all the doubts she had 
before her marriage, all the jealousy she has 
experienced since, she tells to Valence as 
frankly as is natural to her. Whilst he, 
between many a fond endearment and ex- 
pression of gratitude, gives her a more 
detailed account of his past and present 
experiences, explaining the mystery of the 
trances into which she had seen him fall ; of 
the scrawled handwriting she found upon his 
desk, and the lengthened vigils he has been 
in the habit of observing. 

They talk as rapidly as the ideas come into 
their heads; everything that has been so 
long pent up in their hearts wells forth at 
once ; and in an hour's time they know more 
of each other's minds than they have ever 
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learned before. Once or twice they pass 
a brief term of silence, when their love seems 
to have reached its climax, and nothing more 
is needed to express their feelings. These 
intervals, notwithstanding the prospect before 
him, are almost happiness to Valence; but 
Everil, though deeply grateful for the ex- 
planation with her husband, is disturbed and 
anxious. Can it really be true that he 
believes in the appearance of ghosts? — and if 
so, is it consistent to credit him with being 
in his right senses ? And yet how calm and 
collected he appears — bow ably he can argue 
on the subject — how perfectly satisfied he is 
with his own judgment and powers of 
decision ! In social life he is just like any 
other gentleman ; but any one, to hear him 
discuss the supernatural, would suppose that 
he was mad. Everil has heard of people's 
brains being diseased on one point only, and 
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wonders, with a shudder, whether it can be 
his case ; but she presses all the closer to him 
for the thought, resolving that, come what may, 
her life shall be devoted to him to the end. 

' Valence,' she says presently, in an un- 
usually tender voice, ' you have not forgiven 
me yet.' 

* Forgiven you ! What for, my darling ?' 

' For the dreadful thoughts I harboured 
against you before our marriage. If I could 
only tell you how bitterly they have been 
repented of since ! ' 

' My love, you did not love me then. Love 
has no claims against you. But if it will 
make you happier to hear me say so, I for- 
give you for them a thousand times over. 
They were all wiped off with the first kiss 
you gave me of your own accord. But listen ! 
What sound was that ? ' 

*I heard no sound.' 
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* Hush ! — wait one moment. I think that 
she is coming.' 

He sits upright on the sofa, and by the 
light of the moonbeams Everil can trace his 
figure bent forward in the attitude of listen- 
ing, and his earnest, preoccupied air. 

* My darling, it is nothing,' she murmurs. 
^ Will you promise me to remain here,' he 

says hastily, * without moving or making a 
sound ? ' 

*I have already promised you.' 

* Even should I speak to her or touch her, 
you will not attempt to do either ? ' 

*I promise you,' she repeats mournfully, 
looking upon the precaution as but another 
proof of her husband's terrible weakness. 

He rises suddenly, pushing the sofa back 
into the shadow. Then he takes her in his 
arms, and embraces her fondly. * my love ! 
my darling ! if it could but be averted for 
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your sake I Do not mind what I may say or 
do. Remember ! I shall return to you/ 

He stands by her side for a moment, and 
straining her eyes through the darkness, 
Everil presently perceives the faint glimmer 
of a light. It flickers first against the 
stained glass of the window opposite to them; 
then passes to a second one at the farther end 
of the room. 

*It is she,' says Valence, with suppressed 
excitement. 

She would beg him to be calm, but is fear- 
ful of giving him offence. The light stays at 
the farther window, then brightens gradually, 
and Everil's intense curiosity (now thoroughly 
aroused) never permits her afterwards quite 
to satisfy herself how it passed through the 
window, and appeared in the room. 

Yet there it is, far from them, yet distinct, 
widening in degree, with every moment, 
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until it reveals a mass of white — a face — a 
woman's bust and shoulders — diaphanous 
drapery — and a veil of flowing golden hair ! 

^ IsolaV cries Valence, starting forward. 

The apparition raises its arm ; he stops 
halfway between it and Everil. 

'What have you come for?* *To repeat 
again the lesson I have learned so well.' 

The figure bows its head, 

*Tell it me then. I have courage now 
to hear everything. How . long have I to 
live?' 

The apparition speaks, slowly and in a 
whisper. 

* Four months — November, December, 
January, February. On the 3rd of February, 
at noon, I come for you. Beware ! prepare ! ' 

* Grod in heaven ! can it be true ? Four 
months only, and when life has but just 
opened upon me ! Isola, listen to me. I 
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have but just learned what happiness is. My 
wife loves me ! ' 

The spirit does not answer. 

* Will not love bind us to the earth ? Can 
it be possible for the spirit to leave the flesh 
whilst it is full of energy and sweet, ripe 
hopes and human affection? May you not 
have made a mistake?' 

' On the 3rd of February at noon.' 

* Isola ! I never longed so much to live as 
now. My earthly hopes are so transcendent, 
so absorbing. Is there no respite — ^no delay?' 

* On the 3rd of February at noon I come 
for you. Beware! prepare!' 

He hides his face for a minute in his hands. 
When he lifts it again the apparition has 
disappeared. 

Valence gropes his way towards the sofa. 

*My sweet, brave girl! how calmly you 
behaved through it all. We cannot avert 
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destiny, my Everil ; but we will at least meet 
it in each other's arms.' 

He essays to raise her as he speaks, but 
her form is heavy and motionless. Alarmed, 
he rekindles the lamp. His wife is not so 
brave as he imagined. She has fainted! 
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